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THE EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT IN 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 1788-1808! 


VIRGINIA BECK 


HE AMERICAN COUNTY as a unit of government is in all proba- 

bility a descendant of the counties that the Norman con- 

querors superimposed upon the old Anglo-Saxon shire divisions 
after 1066 with only a few necessary changes in function and in bound- 
aries. As is the case with many of our American institutions, the county 
was transplanted here by the early colonists as a familiar, comfortable 
division but with little consideration of its suitability to frontier conditions. 
Nevertheless, it served its purpose perhaps as well as any other unit of 
administration as settlement expanded. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the realization that the government of Allegheny County was suffici- 
ently elastic to serve the needs of a frontier community in 1788 and, with 
expansion and some adaptation, a great metropolitan area a century and 
a half later. 

Dull as statistics usually are, there is probably no briefer way to bring 
vividly to mind the great place Allegheny County holds within this nation 
today than through their utilization. Over eighty years ago Abraham 
Lincoln spoke of Allegheny County as “the state of Allegheny.” If it 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 27, 1941. 
Miss Beck is a teacher of history in Aliquippa High School, and her article is drawn from 
a more extended study of the subject made by her in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for a doctor’s degree at the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 
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were in fact a state, we should find Allegheny County ranking tenth in 
the payment of federal income taxes, paying—according to the published 
government reports for 1933—between $24,000,000 and $27,000,000, 
or more income taxes than any state in the union except nine of the more 
wealthy and more populous, including Pennsylvania, of which it is, of 
course, a part. In fact Allegheny County pays more in income taxes than 
does the entire block of seven southeaster.. states, and this county is re- 
sponsible for approximately one-fortieth of the total amount of income 
taxes paid the national government. Continuing this statistical story of a 
county temporarily elevated to statehood, one finds it ranking seventeenth 
among the states in assessed valuation, with a total (including both real 
estate and personal property) of $2,336,362,385 in 1934, or one-sixth 
the assessed valuation of Pennsylvania. In budget, “Allegheny State” 
would place twenty-fifth. Thus, while paying one hundred and two times 
the federal income taxes paid by North Dakota, Allegheny County’s 
budget ($20,685,000 in 1933) is only four times that of this western 
state, and only one-sixth that of Missouri, which pays an approximately 
equal tax. According to the 1930 census, the population of Allegheny 
County is sufficient to place it thirty-third among the states. Only in area 
would this community rank last. 

Surely it is obvious, from even this briefest of surveys, that the govern- 
ment of a region holding such a commanding position as these figures in- 
dicate is a topic that can scarcely be ignored by students of political science 
and history who are attempting to acquire a real understanding of the de- 
velopment, the problems, and the procedures of local government. 


THE ERECTION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


In this modern age of technological advance, when one realizes— 
regrettably at times, when one would prefer to quarantine war epidemics 
—that few parts of the world are any longer isolated and inaccessible, it is 
rather difficult to visualize the situation of the first western Pennsylvania 
communities. Actually, one hundred and fifty years seems a very brief 
time—a time that could be spanned by just two lives, if the first indi- 
vidual were agile in eluding the Indians—for such progress to have been 
made. In spite of the most assiduous efforts to develop an historic per- 


spective the descriptions of Pittsburgh in the 1780’s appear almost too 
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fantastic to its 1941 residents. Undoubtedly it requires a vivid imagina- 
tion to strip such cities as these of their buildings and present significance 
and to see them in their original roles. On the frontier, as elsewhere, 
settlement naturally preceded the establishment of “law and order,” but 
it seems more convenient here first to set up Allegheny County and then 
to settle back comfortably for a somewhat kaleidoscopic view of the ele- 
ments, both human and inanimate, composing that new unit of adminis- 
tration. 

For many years the lands between the Allegheny Mountains and the 
Ohio River had lured settlers westward regardless of the prohibitions of 
the British government—prohibitions based partly on a sensible recogni- 
tion of the difficulties involved in defending such a straggling frontier 
and the accompanying necessity of keeping the Indians mollified. This 
movement was greatly stimulated by the elimination of the French 
menace in 1763 and the signing of the treaty of Fort Stanwix with the 
Indians in 1768, after which all efforts to prevent the settlement of this 
country ended. When the Pennsylvania officials opened the land office, in 
1769, for the sale of land at five dollars per hundred acres (or about 
thirteen dollars an acre in present values), the limit being three hundred 
acres a person—with the helpful expedient so universally resorted to in 
our modern age of indefinitely deferring payment—there was a great 
rush of business.* Side by side with the speculators at the land office ap- 
peared bona fide farmers who, securing legal title, emigrated westward 
with their families in such great numbers as to necessitate the almost im- 
mediate establishment of the intricate machinery of local government and 
of the courts that most of these people ardently desired as a more efficient 
means of promoting general welfare and of curbing the embarrassing 
over-supply of individual liberty. Furthermore, an organized local gov- 
ernment provided channels of defense—an important item in the late 
eighteenth century. The government service considered to be most 
necessary by the first settlers, however, was the confirmation of their 
land titles, a cumbersome process involving long journeys east unless gov- 
ernment were established near their new homes. 

According to the Pennsylvania state constitution of 1776 the mem- 


2 Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 143 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 
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bers of the state assembly were empowered to “constitute towns, 
boroughs, cities, and counties,” such action frequently following a petition 
by the inhabitants of the proposed new jurisdiction. The establishing act 
always described the boundaries of the new county and usually designated 
the county seat, empowering certain persons resident in the region to act 
as trustees during the period of organization. Their duties—which were 
sometimes exercised instead by a county court—varied from fixing the 
county seat, in some cases, to acquiring land for county buildings, dividing 
the county into its original townships, and arranging for the holding of 
the first elections. After the opening of the western country to settle- 
ment in 1768 many new counties were organized with the present 
County of Allegheny being included first in Bedford and then in West- 
moreland County. 

Desire for a new county seems to have germinated from the disap- 
pointment of Pittsburghers and those near by when that town, recom- 
mended by Arthur St. Clair and others as the county seat for Westmore- 
land, was defeated by its rival aspirant, Greensburg (then called New- 
town), in 1785, after a thirteen-year delay during which Robert Hanna, 
one of the trustees empowered by the legislature to select the county 
seat, generously and most profitably, had held “temporary” court at his 
house in spite of the thinning patience of the indignant citizens. Only by 
the combination of an Indian bonfire at Hannastown, a new state road, 
and an act of the Pennsylvania legislature dismissing the old trustees was 
Mr. Hanna moved.? 

Naturally enough the Pittsburghers, pointing to their steadily increas- 
ing population and the inconvenience of traveling as far as Greensburg 
to secure justice, immediately began bombarding the legislature with 
petitions for the erection of Allegheny County, as even a casual reading 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette files will reveal, but these petitions—if read— 
were regularly tabled. Even the heroic efforts of Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge, a young lawyer who came to Pittsburgh in 1781 with sufficient 
education and experience to enable him to rise rapidly to a position of 
dominance in both law and politics and whom the people sent to the 


3 John H. Fertig and Frank M. Hunter, Constitutions of Pennsylvania, 227 (Harris- 
burg, 1916); Buck, Planting of Civilization, 432; A. Warner & Co., pubs., History of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1:119 (Chicago, 1889); John N. Boucher, A Century 
and a Half of Pittsburg and Her People, 1:224 (New York, 1908). 
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state legislature in 1786 for the express purpose of securing the erection 
of a new county, seemed for a time to fail. The literary bouts between 
him and William Findley, the other representative from Westmoreland 
County, a vociferous champion of the people but an opponent to the 
division of his county, must have helped considerably to swell editor John 
Scull’s profits from the Gazette those days—except that too often sub- 
scribers neglected to pay for their copies as the editor was constantly 
complaining and with reason—while Brackenridge caustically contended 
that there did exist honest lawyers, regardless of Findley’s distrust of the 
educated, as well as “blackguards” among Findley’s beloved “(Common 
People.” Finally, on November 29, 1786, the legislative committee ap- 
pointed to consider the erection of a new county reported favorably, but 
because of adjournments, debates, and repeated references to committees, 
passage of the bill was delayed until September 24, 1788. Incidentally, 
at this time Benjamin Franklin was president of the supreme executive 
council of Pennsylvania, an office similar to that of governor, but owing 
to his advanced age the business of the office devolved upon the vice 
president, Peter Muhlenberg.‘ 

The new county was named Allegheny after the Allegheny River; 
however, the meaning of the name is still disputed, some saying it is a 
Delaware Indian word meaning “fair water,” while others maintain 
that it is possibly a tribal name, Allegewi, identified with Talligewi and 
meaning “People of the Cave Country.” Allegheny Town, across the 
river from Pittsburgh, was to be the county seat, but public opposition 
influenced the legislature to empower the trustees to purchase a site in 
Pittsburgh for the public buildings, and they chose Diamond Square. 
Originally Allegheny County embraced all of western Pennsylvania not 
included in Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Bedford, and 
Northumberland counties; and by an act of September 17, 1789, its 
boundaries were extended to include a portion of Washington County 
whose inhabitants had petitioned for annexation. Three years later it 
reached its maximum area through the purchase by Pennsylvania from 
the United States of a triangular piece of territory bordering on Lake 

4 Claude M. Newlin, The Life and Writings of Henry Hugh Brackenridge, 58-61, 75, 


79 (Princeton, N. J., 1932); Boucher, Pittsburg, 1:239-241; Pittsburgh Gazette, October 
11, 1788; History of Allegheny County (1889), 1:120. 
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Erie. With the wholesale erection in 1800 of counties lying in whole or 
in part west and north of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers—Armstrong, 
Butler, Beaver, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Warren, and Venango— 
Allegheny County was reduced to its present limits of 750 square miles.’ 

Before continuing with a more detailed description of how local gov- 
ernment operated here during its infancy, it might be enlightening to 
gossip with the shopkeepers and soldiers, “converse” with the intelli- 
gentsia, ride on horseback to an outlying farmhouse for supper, attend a 
town meeting, drop into a tavern and read the Gazette, and in general 
see what’s going on within the vicinity of Pittsburgh, the metropolis of 
Allegheny County. 





THE SOCIAL MILIEU IN THE EARLY YEARS 


The story of Allegheny County is actually far more significant than 
the casual reader realizes for it is much more than the mere history of 
one county. This county plays, instead, the leading role in the thrilling 
drama of the march of civilization into the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
and it should be remarked that for at least the first twenty years the 
history of Allegheny County was the same as that of the village and 
borough of Pittsburgh. 





During the struggle of the British and French for empire, 1754-1763, 
“the Forks of the Ohio” became a familiar phrase as each country ex- 
perienced a period of intense awareness of the necessity of control there 
to insure successful westward expansion. It was only to be expected, then, 
that an English victory would set in motion enterprising farmers who | 
steadily moved toward the Ohio in spite of official Proclamation Lines. 


Spee Putt 


After this legal obstacle was removed the ever present danger of Indian 
massacres discouraged the more timid—or the more prudent. Neverthe- 
less, in the early 1770’s, Pitt Township, which included Pittsburgh, the 





greater part of the present Allegheny County, and portions of Beaver, 


5 Frederic A. Godcharles, Pennsylvania, Political, Governmental, Military, and Civil, 
volume on Political and Civil History, 16 (New York, *1933); A. Howry Espenshade, 3 
Pennsylvania Place Names, 120 (State College, Pa., °1925); Pennsylvania, House Journal, 
February 11, 12, 28, March 8, 1791; George H. Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred 
Years, 25 (Pittsburgh, 1888); Pennsylvania, Laws, 3:362, 6:115-120; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
October 10, 1789; Boyd Crumrine, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 241 
(Philadelphia, 1882); History of Allegheny County (1889), 1:121. 
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Washington, and Westmoreland counties, had fifty-two landowners, 
twenty tenants, and thirteen single freemen. ‘These were all under the 
jurisdiction of the Westmoreland County authorities who, after the 
erection of that county in 1773, were given control of the entire western 
portion of the province. By a deed signed at Fort Stanwix in 1784 and 
confirmed at Fort McIntosh the following year, the Pennsylvania com- 
missioners extinguished the last original Indian claims to state soil, though 
this by no means obviated the danger of Indian attacks. Colonel Burd 
described Pittsburgh in 1760 as containing 201 houses, finished and un- 
finished, and a population of 159 men, women and children, the majority 
being soldiers stationed at the fort. Six years later Pittsburgh was still 
little more than a frontier village occupied by Indian traders, for during 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy, in 1763, Captain Ecuyer had ordered the houses 
destroyed as a defense measure against the Indians and few were rebuilt 
until after 1768.° Fortunately one can leave this period when settlement 
seemed to proceed with as much consistency as a wavering stock market 
chart of profit and losses and return just a few years before the erection 
of Allegheny County. 

At least one visitor, Arthur Lee, found the town far from inviting in 
1784 when he wrote in his journal: “Pittsburg is inhabited almost en- 
tirely by Scots and Irish, who live in paltry log-houses, and are as dirty 
as in the north of Ireland or even Scotland. There is a great deal of 
small trade carried on; the goods being brought at the vast expense of 
forty-five shillings per cwt. from Philadelphia and Baltimore. . . . There 
are in the town four attorneys, two doctors, and not a priest of any per- 
suasion, nor church, nor chapel.”? Perhaps loyal Pennsylvanians should 
note that Lee was not entirely accurate in his observations and that, 
furthermore, the contrast of the frontier town with the elegancies of 
Versailles from which he had but recently returned with Dr. Franklin 
and Silas Dean had proved too great for him. A far more pleasing pic- 
ture was drawn by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a young attorney of 
five years’ residence in Pittsburgh, who wrote in the Pittsburgh Gazette, 

6 History of Allegheny County (1889), 1:109, 119; Buck, Planting of Civilization, 146; 
George P. Donehoo, Pennsylvania, a History, 2:913 (New York and Chicago, 1926). 


7 John W. Harpster, ed., Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania, 157 (Pittsburgh. 
1938). 
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on July 29, 1786, that there were then 100 houses and 1,500 people 
at the Forks of the Ohio, an exaggeration of about 300%, apparently, 
for as late as 1800 the official census report records only 1,565 in- 
habitants.* The chamber of commerce will surely excuse Brackenridge, 
however, for he was determined, as a self-appointed booster and publicity 
agent, to entice settlers to this region—an admirable motive even when 
linked, as it undoubtedly was, with his ambitions in law and politics. 

It is not difficult, looking back from a vantage point of one hundred 
and fifty years, to recognize that Pittsburgh was destined to develop into 
a great city. Not only was it the principal meeting place of river and 
overland transportation in this section, but also many goods could be 
manufactured here for less than they could be transported over the 
mountains, leading, consequently, to a great influx of merchants, artisans, 
and entrepreneurs who served western Pennsylvanians, the hordes of 
passing emigrants, and the established settlers farther westward. Yet ac- 
cording to the figures of the first national census, taken in 1790, no 
town in southwestern Pennsylvania—not even Pittsburgh—had a popu- 
lation of over 400, though throughout this region there were 75,000 
persons of whom 10,300 lived within the boundaries of Allegheny 
County. The next two census reports show an expansion by 1800 to 
over 15,000, and by 1810 to over 25,000 inhabitants within this county, 
the Pittsburgh population showing a much greater proportionate rise 
from less than 400 in 1790 to 1,565 at the turn of the century, with a 
steady progress to 4,768 by 1810.9 

From a study of family names it appears that the three dominant 
national groups in the county were first, the English (43%), with the 
Scotch and Irish, considered together, a close second (36%), and the 
German element a very poor third (4%). If population be considered 
from the standpoint of social class rather than of nationalities, however, 
this county was even more of a “melting-pot,” for here were the usual 
rough frontiersmen, Indian traders, trappers, desperate men anxious to 
elude the law, followers of the various armies who stayed on after the 
smoke of battle had drifted away, half-breed Indians, and, cast in the 
same drama with them, the polished, educated gentlemen of such 


8 Newlin, Brackenridge, 72. 
9 Buck, Planting of Civilization, 146-148, 217, 218; Donehoo, Pennsylvania, 2:913.- 
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families as the Butlers, the O’Haras, the Craigs, the Wilkins, and the 
Stevensons. Outstanding in the latter group, judging from the remarks 
of his contemporaries, was young Presley Neville, aide to General Lafay- 
ette during the Revolution, the husband of the elegant, accomplished 
daughter of General Daniel Morgan, and the model of a “perfect 
gentleman”—one, certainly, who played a significant role in his com- 
munity.’° How difficult it must have been to form anything approaching 
a smoothly operating, integrated community from these apparently ir- 
reconcilable elements. 

None the less, life went on in Pittsburgh then much as it does today; 
true, there were fewer conveniences but also, perhaps, fewer distractions 
and worries. There was even time to read twenty-one-year-old John 
Scull’s and Joseph Hall’s newspaper thoroughly, for theirs was the only 
one published (at the rate of seventy copies of a four-page, ten by sixteen 
inch, paper per hour) west of the Alleghenies from 1786 until 1795. 
Incidentally, Scull was Pittsburgh postmaster (1789-1797) at a time 
when the postage for a single-sheet letter from Philadelphia to this city 
was seventeen cents. Farming, though the prevalent occupation, was by 
no means the only one. In the same year that Pittsburgh was incorpo- 
rated as a borough (1794), a passenger boat line between here and 
Cincinnati was begun, and many workers flocked to the town at The 
Point where boat building had already become a flourishing industry. 
Fur trade was still important, but manufacturing soon eclipsed it as the 
desires of the farmers here grew with their profits. General James 
O’Hara and Major Isaac Craig started a window-glass factory in 1796, 
and this was soon followed by Kerwin and Scott’s cotton factory; Mc- 
Clurg’s air furnace; Porter’s, Stringer’s and Stewart’s nail factories; 
O’Hara’s and Lewis’ breweries; Irwin’s and Davis’ ropewalks; and 
Gazzam’s, Harbeson’s, and Banton & Miltenberger’s three copper and 
tin factories. By way of summary, suffice it to say that Cramer’s 
Almanack for 1807 enumerated 85 classes of business embracing 399 
“master workmen,” in which category he included four physicians, 
twelve schoolmistresses, six milliners, twelve mantua makers, one glove 
maker, fifty storekeepers, thirty-three tavern keepers, two barbers, thir- 


10 Buck, Planting of Civilization, 152; Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 
26. 
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teen tailors, and one flute and jew’s-harp maker. Why he excluded the 
lawyers from this select group to which he invited the physicians and 
schoolmistresses remains a mystery; but the two million dollars valuation 
placed on Pittsburgh manufactures by the United States Marshal in 1810 
is a very realistic fact. 

Let no one think, however, that opportunities for relaxation were miss- 
sing in this locality. Reserving the citizens’ lively participation in local 
politics for later consideration, and passing quickly over the familiar fact 
that for those younger people desiring an education—and it is a moot 
point whether education should be mentioned ever so softly in a para- 
graph devoted to pleasures—the Pittsburgh Academy was chartered in 
1786-87, one notices that in addition to the inevitable private entertain- 
ment and the busy taverns, there were many flourishing societies that 
met regularly. The fire companies, of which there were several, were 
socially exclusive groups with initial entrance fees, dues, and limited 
membership. In addition there were Free Mason’s lodges, a prosperous 
mechanical society founded in 1788 by “the reputable tradesmen,” a 
Hibernian and a Tammany society—the latter two being evidence of 
the social proclivities of the Irish, as well as a missionary, a Bible, a 
chemical, and a medical society, all of which seems to prove conclusively 
that there was no dearth of opportunity for self-improvement and soci- 
ability if one wished to take advantage of the means offered. Hostesses 
entertaining at private parties may have encountered some difficulty in 
maintaining their reputations for originality in service, for there was not 
much variety in the available food. In an average family tea at one to 
one and a half dollars a pound, coffee and chocolate at forty cents a 
pound, and ginger and pepper at fifty cents a pound could be used only 
rarely; but there was an abundance of beef, pork, and mutton to be had 
at three to five cents a pound, potatoes at twenty-five cents a bushel, and 
butter at ten cents a pound. The price of cloth was still so high compared 
with prices paid for farm produce that stiff, homespun clothing was fre- 
quently bequeathed by will." 

Just to satisfy any lingering curiosity, one might steal a look through 


11 Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 22, 34-42; Buck, Planting of Civiliza- 
tion, 259, 332-334, 338, 350. The prices quoted are for the years 1807-1810. 
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the windows of the home of that prosperous fellow townsman, John 
Neville, in 1794, to see what that fine gentleman thought a well- 
furnished house should contain. Here is the inventory: andirons, tongs, 
shovel, settee, desk, spyglass, mahogany eight-day clock, hydrometer, 
maps and books valued at eighty dollars, eighteen Windsor chairs, five 
dining tables, fine silverware, china, glass and linen, a Franklin stove, 
candlesticks and snuffers, fine feather beds, bedsteads, miscellaneous 
furniture, four trunks, a chest, two sets of common chairs, four looking- 
glasses, thirty pictures and prints in gilt frames, and a house carpeted 
throughout. Brick dwellings within a few years outnumbered the 
wooden structures, with the finest houses growing to a height of three 
stories topped by a half-story garret. Allegheny County’s social set could 
rightly be proud of such progress from what, not many years previous, 
had been rude frontier conditions of living. 

Amid all this splendour, however, Allegheny like other western coun- 
ties, suffered from scarcity of money, which brought on the Whiskey 
Insurrection of 1794; conflicting claims on land tracts; aggravation of 
the transportation problem caused by the closing of the Mississippi River 
to Americans; and Indian depredations, which, though decreasing, were 
too prevalent to permit a feeling of perfect security.'* Thus it is obvious 
that the county officials had a sufficiently difficult task even in their day 
when one is wont to consider local governmental administration an ele- 
mentary task because present-day complexities seem non-apparent. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN ACTION, 1788-1808 


In the course of time, as has already been observed, government— 
functioning in a positive sense for the public welfare in dealing with 
problems of land, public finance, roads, bridges, ferries, taverns, and de- 
fense; and in a negative sense by restraining individual liberties in the 
interest of the community—came to this new county of western Penn- 
sylvania in the shape of courts, militia, sheriffs, prothonotaries, coroners, 
justices of the peace, recorders, county commissioners, and other officials. 
Consequently, any logical attack on the problem of local government 

12 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 4, 15, December 27, 1794; Pennsylvania Archives, 


second series, 4:63, 65, 69, 134, 222, 548, 558; Buck, Planting of Civilization, 326; New- 
lin, Brackenridge, 74. 
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seems to involve as preliminary scouting work a survey of the county 
offices in existence at the time. Since no detailed account of the actual 
work of these men has been found, this portion of the article is based 
chiefly upon a study of the laws of Pennsylvania and the sidelights re- 
vealed by the files of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

The chief county officers were provided for by the act adopted Sep- 
tember 24, 1788, dealing with the erection of Allegheny County, some 
offices being elective, others appointive. The voters elected three county 
commissioners who, in turn, appointed the county treasurer. The voters 
also elected “two fit persons” for each of the positions of sheriff and of 
coroner, the final choice resting with the state executive, who also ap- 
pointed the prothonotary, the clerk, and the lieutenant of the county 
militia throughout the period under consideration. The appointment of 
the recorder of deeds and the register of wills—often apparently the 
same person—was vested in the state assembly from 1776 to 1790 and in 
the governor thereafter. Notices of the time and place of general elec- 
tions, as set by the Pennsylvania assembly, were inserted by the sheriff 
in the Pittsburgh Gazette, where also the editors printed a résumé of 
election qualifications to “aid District Judges and Inspectors in their elec- 
tion duty.” From these it appears that to qualify as an elector one had to 
be a freeman at least twenty years old and a citizen who had resided 
within the state for two years preceding the election and who must have 
paid within those years a state or county tax." 

Absence of the intricate modern party machinery was certainly no de- 
terrent to political action for the Gazette was filled with announcements 
of meetings at taverns or at private homes to nominate and to organize 
support for candidates, who, in turn, generally publicized their willing- 
ness to accept office in advertisements running in this same paper over a 
period of several months preceding the election.'* Rare indeed is such a 
pronouncement as the one that follows, relative to James Edgar’s candi- 
dacy for Congress in the district of Washington and Allegheny counties: 
“We have authority to assert that this gentleman has entertained no idea 
of the kind, and wholly declines it.” Generally the electioneering adver- 

13 Buck, Planting of Civilization, 431, 433; Pennsylvania, Laces, 3:278-281; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, September 29, 1798, September 26, 1800. 

14 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 20, October 4, 1794, May 31, September 24, 1802. 
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tisement was a brief statement in which the candidate “offers himself” 
for an office and concludes by saying that he “will be obliged for the suf- 
frage of the Electors in his favor,” but one John Fling, Esquire, was a 
man of too much imagination and self-assurance to be geared to such a 
humdrum uninspiring formula. His announcement follows: 
Oyes, Oyes, Oyes, three times more. 
Take notice every body, that I, John Fling, Esquire, will stand a poll and run 
for the assembly this next Tuesday. I expect every sensible man will vote for 
me. | am more fit for an assemblyman than any of the other 9999 candidates. 
I can cypher very well—so well that some knowing men call me a cypher—I 
took such delight in cyphering that I have forgotten all my reading & writing 
—but then Sam Swingletree can write speeches for me and any body can read 
them. O such laws and such speeches as | could make. If I was in the assembly, 
1 would make a canal from the lakes into the Ohio and drown the Indians— 
1 would catch all the wolves—I would kill all the crows—I would poison all 
the rats—I would—why do I talk—I would do every thing. | hope gentle- 
men you will vote for your trusty friend. 
his 
John x Fling, Esq. 


mark 


N.B. I need not be telling what county I live in—Every body knows me.'5 


Passing now to a consideration of specific offices, one might begin 
with the elective ones of county commissioner, sheriff, and coroner. 
County commissioners served three years each with the election staggered 
so that one would be chosen annually; in case of death or removal from 
office, the court of common pleas was empowered to fill the vacancy 
until the next general election, and there was, of course, the usual pro- 
vision for a properly certified oath of office to be delivered to the pro- 
thonotary. Then, as now, the most pressing governmental problem was 
that of money. One of the duties of the commissioners was, with the aid 
of assessors, to estimate county expenses, draw up the budget, fix upon 
some uniform standard of evaluating taxable property, determine the 
quota for which each township should be held responsible, and to direct 
the collection thereof. It was within their province, furthermore, to list 
publicly the names of delinquent taxpayers and to announce the public 
sale of such part of their property as might be necessary to cover the 
charges against them, as well as to enforce payment of all militia exempt 


1§ Pittsburgh Gazette, October 11, 1794. 
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fines due the state. Another responsibility of the county executives was the 
erection of public buildings such as jails and of offices for the safeguard- 
ing of records, and where neglect of duty meant a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars for each offense, it paid to be attentive while in 
office.*® 

A position even more desirable than that of commissioner, judging 
from the bitter contest for it, was that of sheriff. Since the coroner 
worked closely with the sheriff, it will be convenient to consider these two 
offices at the same time. Samuel Creigh, a former commissioner, an- 
nounced in the Gazette, on September 1, 1798, that he had sought the 
former office merely as a means to obtain publicity in the county pre- 
paratory to his campaign for sheriff. Another, Samuel Lord, while can- 
didly admitting that he was “not solicited by his friends,” entered the 
race remarking that since he was not “fatigued in riding throughout the 
country hunting votes” he would “‘be enabled to execute the duties of 
the office without delay” if selected.'? Nine years earlier, direct business- 
like candidate Charles Matthews, offering himself for the honorable and 
lucrative post of sheriff, concluded a long letter to the Allegheny County 
electors with this bargain: “I . . . do pledge myself to do the business for 
one half the fees allowed by law, and that this small sum may be dis- 
charged by the public as easy as possible, I will receive from them all 
kinds of produce, allowing the following price: wheat 4s. rye 3. oats Is. 
10d.,” and so on. The office of coroner, while not as lucrative, was a 
desirable distinction, apparently. At least so it was to a former high con- 
stable seeking this post for he asked that the electors reward his former 
services “‘by planting on a brow silvered over with age, this trifling scion 
from the tree of honor.”’"® 

According to the provisions of the state constitutions of 1776 and 
1790, the president in council, and after 1790 the governor, commis- 
sioned one of the two persons chosen annually by the electors for each of 
the offices of sheriff and of coroner. These men, who must be residents 
of the county in which they held office, were to give sufficient sureties 


16 Pennsylvania, Laws, 3:319 (Act of March 27, 1790), 6:68, 76 (Act of April 11, 
1799), 7:69, 77, 177, 525, 8:249 (Act of April 4, 1807), 262 (Act of April 11, 1807), 
463; Pittsburgh Gazette, March 22, 1788, June 1, 1799. 

17 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 29, 1798. 

18 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 29, 1789. 
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for the faithful execution of their duties and to keep their offices at the 
county seat. In case of the death or removal of the sheriff, the coroner 
was to execute both offices until another was appointed. Since their duties 
paralleled those of the same officers today, there is no need to stop for a 
discussion of them.*? 

Among other significant individuals in early county history were the 
surveyors, who were appointed by the state executive, and who must 
have been especially busy in these new counties of the west. The pro- 
thonotary, too, was selected by the state executive, and James Brison, 
appointed the day following the erection of Allegheny County, had the 
distinction of being its first official. Another important county function 
was the recording of deeds and of papers relating to transfers of title or 
to mortgages, and the registering of wills. These offices, to which men 
were appointed by the general assembly, were sometimes held by the 
same person who was bonded and whose records must at all times be 
accessible to the public.*° 

Turning to a consideration of justice, one finds the justices of the 
peace—appointed by the governor after 1790—cornerstones in the struc- 
ture of its administration. The title was derived from the important func- 
tion of binding persons to keep the peace pending trial of some specific 
breach of which they were accused. The justices were also responsible 
for the return of runaway servants to their masters, the issuance of mar- 
riage certificates, making attachments upon the property of persons who 
moved without satisfying their creditors, paying wolf and squirrel boun- 
ties, supervising the maintenance of toll roads, hearing complaints of 
owners of vessels damaged or delayed in passage on streams under the 
jurisdiction of the state, and enforcing the act against riotous sports, 
plays, and games—a large order considering that an act of April 4, 
1803, limited the number of justices in Allegheny County to twelve. 
(There are now over 360.) Only in minor matters, however, could the 

19 Fertig and Hunter, Constitutions of Pennsylvania, 192, 235; Pennsylvania, Lavws, 
7:101, 105 (Act of March 28, 1803). For the Allegheny County sheriff the surety was 
$10,000, for the coroner $2,500. 

20 Danaiel Brodhead, surveyor-general, to President Thomas Mifflin, November 23, 
1789, in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 11:640; Pittsburgh Gazette, November 17, 


1798; History of Allegheny County (1889), 1:121; Fertig and Hunter, Constitutions of 
Pennsylvania, 192, 236; Buck, Planting of Civilization, 440. 
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justice of the peace act independently of the courts set up by the state 
constitution and of the judges appointed by the executive to form the 
county court of common pleas. Jurors were chosen by lot from the 
names submitted by the county commissioners and the sheriff. Those 
frontier courtrooms, sometimes sober and decorous, sometimes roistering 
and brawling, seldom reechoed to such serious crimes as manslaughter 
and murder but frequently heard of assault and battery, breach of the 
peace, swearing of “profane oaths” (for which the usual fine was five 
shillings an oath), larceny, and horse-stealing. Marital difficulties rarely 
reached the court, partly because the emotional element in marriage was 
steadied by the obvious economic necessity of partnership. Yet, unfor- 
tunately, courthouses and jails were needed in spite of the frontier ex- 
pedients of “hating the offender out,” the blood feud which lingered 
long, and the effectiveness of the neighborhood jury. Equally if not 
more important than these judicial functions for a new region, however, 
were the administrative functions of the courts, for they bound out 
indigent orphans, helped provide aid for widows and the poor in some 
instances, regulated inns and taverns through licensing, and passed upon 
requests for the building of new roads or of bridges over public streams.*' 

While the courts struggled to maintain public order, the militia was 
concerned with the broader problem of public defense. In Pennsylvania 
it was organized on a democratic basis with the militiamen electing their 
own officers under frequent exhortations to choose hardy woodsmen 
“expert with fire arms” rather than inexperienced youths. Except in the 
selection of the county lieutenant, who was appointed by the state execu- 
tive, the militiamen largely controlled their own activities. Theoretically 
all free white men between the ages of eighteen and fifty-three, except 
ministers, state officials, college teachers, and members of groups with 
conscientious scruples against bearing arms, were subject to militia call, 
but substitutes were permitted, and, after 1798, a man could have his 
name left off the militia rolls, which were drawn up by the township 
constables who delivered them to the county lieutenant, by paying six 
dollars annually to the state. Those who neglected to appear when called 

21 Fertig and Hunter, Constitutions of Pennsylvania, 190; Pennsylvania, Laws, 6:76 
(Act of April 11, 1799), 7:44 (Act of March 23, 1803), 55 (Act of March 24, 1803), 


170 (Act of April 4, 1803), 179 (Act of January 2, 1804), 481 (Act of March 24, 1805); 
Buck, Planting of Civilization, 435-437, 447-452. 
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were fined, and throughout these years the Gazette is filled with notices 
of meetings of the board of appeals to hear complaints and to grant 
exonerations from these fines at their discretion. Shortage of arms and 
ammunition even for drill purposes constantly threatened disaster in case 
of a formidable Indian attack which was a lurking fear even as late 
as 1790. The militia fines seem to have been utilized to meet this need 
in so far as possible. Only two references were found to the number of 
militiamen: in 1794 Allegheny County’s quota was 297 of the state 
total of 10,758 and four years later it remained the same though the 
state total had been decreased to 10,684. Just as politicians today find 
the organized laborers readily malleable material to be moulded by their 
speeches, those of this early period explored the possibilities of the militia 
and found it generous in the opportunities presented for “‘sounding-out” 
programs and influencing voters.** 

That there is nothing uniquely modern about governmental expenses 
and popular dissatisfaction with taxation these concluding paragraphs 
will probably sufficiently demonstrate. The levying and collection of 
taxes, one of the most necessary functions of local government, was 
controlled in Pennsylvania by the people, for they elected the county 
commissioners and the township assessors, who in turn appointed the 
county treasurer and township collectors. Despite the safeguards set up 
through the demand for sureties, the exclusion of certain officeholders 
from these positions, provisions for the auditing of all public accounts, 
and fines for neglect of duties, the taxpayers found causes for complaint, 
as usual. The general procedure was for the county commissioners to 
estimate the expenses for the coming year and then, with the lists of 
taxable persons and property supplied by the township assessors, to de- 
termine the tax rate together with the proportion of the total levy each 
township should bear. Apparently the office of assessor was not eagerly 
sought, for the law set a fine of twenty dollars for refusal to serve or for 
neglect of duty, though one could not be forced to serve more than once 
in ten years. The same penalty held in the case of tax collectors, who 

22 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 23, May 10, June 7, 1788, July 4, August 22, 1789, 
November 16, 1793, June 7, 1794, June 30, October 20, 1798, July 12, 1800; General 
Richard Butler to President Mifflin, August 8, 26, 1790, in Pennsylvania Archives, first 


series, 11:715, 7243; Buck, Planting of Civilization, 437-438. 
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were suggested by the assessors but appointed by the commissioners and 
held responsible to the county treasurer for the amount of taxes assessed 
in their districts.*? What an admirable opportunity to work off some old 
grudges! 

That the tax collectors faced real difficulties is illustrated by the May 
31, 1794, issue of the Gazette, for exactly one half of this four-page 
newspaper consisted of lists of tracts of unoccupied land, with the owners’ 
names, on which taxes had long gone unpaid, and which were to be sold 
at the Allegheny County courthouse. Such lists of delinquent taxes, found 
as a frequent item in the newspapers during these years, might be at- 
tributed to the common western ailment of lack of money rather than 
to deliberate negligence. According to the report of the secretary of the 
commonwealth, Alexander J. Dallas, there were in Allegheny County in 
1794 only 2,510 taxables as compared with 7,088 in the city of Phila- 
delphia.*4 —The main sources of revenue were lands, houses, mills and 
manufactories of various sorts, ferries, stores, horses and cattle, posts of 
profit, trades and occupations, but not including ministers and school- 
masters, who evidently, even then, did not enjoy large enough financial 
rewards to warrant collection of a tax. 

Some figures from the record of Allegheny County receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year 1799, published in accordance with the require- 
ments of the law in the Pittsburgh Gazette of February 1, 1800, will 
serve to end this financial survey on a note of realism. The total amount 
paid into the county treasury was just under $8,000, the assessment on 
Pittsburgh being $649.44. Compare this with the $20,685,000 budget 
of Allegheny County in 1933 and with the $24,285,342 budget ap- 
proved by Mayor Scully of the city of Pittsburgh for 1940.75 From 
among the expenditures in 1799 the following items, freely rendered, 


may prove illuminating: 


Writing desk for commissioner’s office $10 
203 bushels coal for commissioner’s office pha bs 13 
Fees for holding an inquest ..... 12 


23 Pennsylvania, Laws, 6:68—75 (Act of April tr, 1799), 8:114 (Act of March 21, 
1806), 361 (Act of April 11, 1807); Pittsburgh Gazette, March 15, 1800; Buck, Planting 
of Civilization, 439-440. 

24 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 4, 1794. 
25 Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, December 31, 1939. 
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Tax refund (paid twice) ........... DS rey Peet eI > ve 5 
NS rrr er rere reer ere ee 4 
ANG IID oo che cianes ede sneha tiene nbncneas 14 
John Scull for advertising unseated lands and printing ‘blank warrants.... 17 
Boy to make fires in commissioners’ office ..............--.-.02005. 2 
Paid coroner for IN ala eon wigs Had enon RR Naa oe s.e BM EE 10 
Paid John Reed for use of his house s as court t and for _ ere rere 180 
John ge FS. spn instructions to Constables holding elections 8 
Window glass for commissioners’ office ........ 5 
Jail keeper’s fees and allowance for prisoners from Dec. 1797 to 
Nov. 21, 1798 .. Sere re ee er ey > 5a8 
More carpenter work on jail . RM ha a oleh eaisee eats wowed phan 433 
Sheriff’s bill for iden, etc., furnished poor prisoners pamiee . 26 
Paid James Brison, prothonotary, his bill, attorney and bench fees, sheriff” S 
costs, etc., on ignoramus bills and criminals, for 1798..............360 
Game for 1700 .....5.... Pare ees ae ik a 
Paid assessors for year 1799 Naieety ere 
Weer OOO 5 sc cs os — — 
Paid agents, inspectors, j judges and clerks o of gener al election a 427 
Paid collectors, same for 1797-98-99 their fees .....................27 
Stationary for commissioners’ office . . a eel ; 25 
Clerk to commissioners, 1798 : ST 
1799 . Sa Ait shear te mhimeacetin ase pasenies 40 
Paid William Dunning, commissioner Svinte Aaa ore 
Repairing office chimneys . . 5 ee Sea PE eee ck aderts 3 
John Wilkins two years’ salary as treasurer ......... ae: 
Stone cutting for court house ....... pbk cyid rece heel gieuebets 22s Oe 
Catpenter work for court house ..... 5 2.6666. ceces- ‘at ieee eee 600 
CN kia dio a-ha Khas hbaale we eenine a PEE eeN 76 
Other materials for court house .................. Ss toshehlh Nace Pete 
Oil for court house ....... vis -eew Batre hae Sa pate edmeues . te 
Nails for court house in rane eerie esse eicaleetere earners 49 
Painting court house ... é waceaets NOE ree 
Smith work on court house ie IAG nae ata Got, <a 
Chairs for court house Busts, sudsatda dl shaker G ee er re 10 
Stoves for court house sca nteranrmrars 5 dS TORRES A Re ceer 51 
Work done on court house ........... sh saitel SAE Stel alka oly vector ovet aaa 
Green baize curtain for court house . . Ene 3 
Paid William Dunning, Commissioner, for 37 days service in 1798... 49 
Paid E. Denny, Commissioner, for 37 days service in 1798 49 
Paid William Dunning, Commissioner, for 121 days service in 1799... .161 
Paid Nathaniel Irish, Commissioner, for 154 days service in 1799 205 
Paid E, Denny, Commissioner, for 101 days service in 1799 er, 


The total expenditures in 1799 were $7,924.79. The largest items 
were the salaries paid to the various county officials and the extra- 
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ordinary expenses incident to the erection of the new courthouse; 
nothing was spent for social welfare of the sort that forms such an 
important part of modern budgets, unless, perhaps, the coffin for the 
discharged soldier and the sheriff’s bill for clothing furnished poor 
prisoners may be considered in this category. On the whole the budget 
is not characterized by extravagance even in the furnishing of the com- 
missioners’ office, and much more money was paid for wolf scalps than 
for printing and stationery. 

After this survey of the emergence of government in a frontier com- 
munity as revealed through the activities of Allegheny County officials, 
the concluding remark that by 1808 the incubation period can be said to 
have closed seems justifiable. True, this was still a new section, socially, 
and would remain so for some years to come, but certainly the basic 


framework for a satisfactory operation of county government had been 
solidly laid. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860! 


C. MAXWELL MYERS 


ESTERN PENNSYLVANIA in 1851 was predominantly Democratic 
Ww: politics. Out of the twenty-three counties to be considered in 
this article only seven were found giving a majority vote to the Whig 
party. With the disintegration of the Whig party from 1852 to 1856, 
the work of the Abolitionists, the rise of Know-Nothingism and Free- 
Soilers, and the advent of the Republican party in the state in 1854 and 
1855, Democratic sentiment began to change. By 1859 the situation was 
completely reversed leaving but seven counties in the control of the 
Democratic party.” 

Many reasons were assigned for this political phenomenon, in fact too 
many to be considered in detail as an introduction to the campaign of 
1860. It must suffice, therefore, merely to list the more important ones. 
Probably the basic cause was economic, because Pennsylvania was becom- 
ing industrialized? and the agrarian philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson 
no longer expressed the political views of those people who had ceased to 
depend on agriculture for a livelihood. This was quite noticeable after 
the panic of 1857. Although the state Democratic party demanded pro- 
tection from foreign competition, the national party offered no codpera- 
tion. 

Another fundamental cause was the failure of the national govern- 
ment to solve the question of the extension of slavery to the satisfaction of 
the free workers of Pennsylvania. It must be kept in mind that the vast 
majority of the voters in the state were interested in the slavery question 


' Read at a meeting o fthe Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 29, 
1941. Dr. Myers, who was then a teacher of history in Jeannette High School, is now dean 
of men at the State Teachers College in Millersville, Pennsylvania.—Ed. 

2 Whig Almanac, 40 (1852); Tribune Almanac, 52 (1860). 

3 Abstract of the Statistics of Manufactures, Seventh Census, 143 (Washington, 1858); 
Eighth Census, 3:537 (Washington, 1864-66). 
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only in so far as it affected themselves, their friends, and relatives who 
wished to move into the western territories. ‘They were not Abolitionists, 
but they were opposed to the control of the national government by 
southern politicians, chiefly because the latter ignored the needs of the 
North. Such other causes as the weakening of Democratic leadership; 
the reaction caused by the use of national patronage to control the state 
policy; corruption among some officials; the alertness of opposition lead- 
ers to the weaknesses and mistakes of the Democrats; and the growth of 
factional quarrels in the party’s ranks all contributed to the weakening ot 
the Democratic party in Pennsylvania. Then, too, the opposition editors 
missed few opportunities to undermine the Democratic influence among 
the electorate. This was especially true after the election of 1856 when 
it was believed that corruption made possible a Democratic victory over a 
fusion ticket of Republicans and Americans or Know-Nothings.4 

The first victory of the opposition party in the state occurred in 1858. 
This party was a fusion of Republicans, Know-Nothings, Whigs, and 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats who adopted the name of the “People’s” 
party. Although it was dominated by Republicans, it did not dare to use 
that name because there were many, especially the “Old Line Whigs,” 
who disliked the “radical” free-soil platform adopted by the national 
Republican party in 1856. The victory encouraged the party leaders to 
increase their effort to the extent that they were again victorious in 
1859.5 This second victory was significant to the Democratic party be- 
cause for the first time in its history in Pennsylvania it suffered two suc- 
cessive defeats. The victory was also significant to the People’s party be- 
cause it proved that the new party had sufficient strength to justify its 
existence. 

Before further consideration is given to political affairs in the state 
some phases of national politics must be presented because of their influ- 
ence on the campaign of 1860. The 36th Congress, which met on De- 
cember 5, 1859, did not succeed in organizing until January 30, 1860, 
because of the quarrel] between the Republicans and Democrats over the 
election of the speaker of the House of Representatives; neither party 

4 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, October 11, 18, 20, 21, 1856. 
$ Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 1:342 (Philadelphia, 1905); 
Pittsburgh Post, October 25, 1859. 
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had a majority and the balance of power was held by the Americans. 
John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, on October 16, 1859, and the 
growing popularity of an economic study of southern conditions by Hin- 
ton R. Helper of North Carolina, called the Jmpending Crisis, were used 
as pretexts by the Democrats to keep the Republicans from organizing 
the House. The real reason, however, appeared to be the growing fear 
on the part of the southern representatives of losing their dominating 
power over the government, and the determination of the Republicans 
to break that control. With the exception of William Montgomery from 
the 20th District, the seven congressional districts of western Pennsyl- 
vania were represented by Republicans. ‘These men voted consistently 
with their party, and it finally succeeded in electing William Pennington 
of New Jersey.® 

The question of the tariff was of some significance to western Pennsyl- 
vania, especially to Allegheny County where the iron and coal industries 
were developing rapidly. Petitions were sent to United States Senators 
William Bigler of Clearfield County, a Democrat, and Simon Cameron 
of Dauphin County, a Republican, by various groups in the state, includ- 
ing the board of trade of Pittsburgh, urging specific duties on foreign 
imports. The Republican-controlled House had little difficulty in passing 
the Morrill tariff bill in 1860, as the entire delegation from the Keystone 
state, Democrats as well as Republicans, were in favor of it, and Presi- 
dent James Buchanan had urged a change of duties in his annual mess- 
age. The bill was referred to a committee in the Senate, however, despite 
the efforts exerted by both Bigler and Cameron, thereby permitting the 
Republicans to use the issue in the succeeding campaign.’ 

6 John Sherman’s Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate and Cabinet: An 
Autobiography, 1:169 (Chicago, New York, etc., 1895); Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, Decem- 
ber 5, 20, 1859, January 27, February 3, 4, 1860; Franklin Repository, January 18, 1860; 
Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority, 5 (New York, 1930); Tribune 
Almanac, 53 (1859). The Congressmen from the several western Pennsylvania districts 
were as follows: 19th, John Covode; 20th, William Montgomery; 21st, James K. Moor- 
head; 22nd, Thomas McKnight; 23rd, William Stewart; 24th, Chapin Hall; 25th, Elijah 
Babbit. 

7 Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 1 session, 900, 1000, 1075, 1099, 1141, 1264, 1628, 
1744, 1935, 2206, 2651; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 7 (quoting the Philadelphia 
North American), 12, June 6, 20, 1860; H. S. Gross to William Bigler, February 21, 


1860, in Bigler Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; James D. Richardson, A Com- 
pilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 5:554 (Washington, 1898). 
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Another issue that Congress had an opportunity to eliminate from 
politics was the Homestead bill sponsored by Galusha A. Grow of Sus- 
quehanna County. The purpose of the bill was to encourage the settle- 
ment of western lands. It easily passed the House over the opposition of 
the southern Democrats and Montgomery of western Pennsylvania. A 
substitute bill was introduced in the Senate which the House accepted, 
but Buchanan vetoed it on constitutional grounds.® 

Probably the outstanding political event in Congress during this session 
was the investigation of the action of the President and any officer of the 
government to influence congressional action by any means concerning 
any act “referring to the rights of the States or Territories,” and any 
other malpractice. The investigating committee, under the chairmanship 
of John Covode of Westmoreland County, produced numerous wit- 
nesses to show that much money and influence had been used to win 
elections and to aid the passage of some legislation, particularly the laws 
concerning Kansas. Buchanan protested twice to the House on the un- 
constitutionality of such action, but the Republican House calmly referred 
his messages to an unfriendly judiciary committee and gave Covode full 
codperation.? 

There was no doubt that the investigation was prompted and carried 
through by Republicans because they desired to embarrass the Demo- 
cratic party before the election of 1860. They did not seem to be inter- 
ested in bringing action against any member of the government but 
merely to put the Democrats on the defensive and provide campaign 
material for themselves. At least it was so considered by the Democrats 
who aptly called it the “Smelling Committee.”'® There was also no 
doubt that much malfeasance and apparent corruption existed but while 
it was recognized by the party in power nothing was done to bring about 
reform. 

Covode was an excellent man to head such an investigation. He was 
considered “in the vernacular of politicians as a ‘wire-puller’ of extra- 


8 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 15, 1860; Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
5 608-613. 

9 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 6, 8 (quoting the Philadelphia North American), 
June 4, 14, 1860; Emerson D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860, 136-138 (New 
York, 1911); Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 5:614-619; Philadelphia Press, 
March 30, 1860. 

10 Lebanon Advertiser, June 20, 1860. 
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ordinary capacity; could pull more wires, and pull them more persistently 
and cleverly, than most men. He was fruitful in resources and untiring 
in whatever he undertook.” In addition he had experienced the full effect 
of attacks by the “patronage gang” in his various campaigns, especially 
in 1858 when both men and money were sent by the Democratic leaders 
into his district to defeat him. ‘These attacks were fully repaid by Covode 
during the first session of the 36th Congress and in the campaign that 
followed. The bitterness aroused within the Democratic ranks by his 
chairmanship caused John P. Barr, editor of the Pittsburgh Post, to 
write that “his practices as a politician probably recommend him to his 
party ... on the principle of ‘set a thief to watch a thief’.”""' 

The political situation in Pennsylvania assumed unprecedented im- 
portance, both in the state and in the nation at large, because it was be- 
lieved that her electoral vote would again determine the outcome of the 
presidential election as it frequently had since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and because the Democratic party had split over the question of the 
Lecompton constitution and states’ rights. 

Democratic Governor William F. Packer, in his first annual message, 
January 4, 1859, expressed his disapproval of the national administra- 
tion’s Kansas policy and of the disregard for the rights and privileges of 
the state administration. For such a rebuke, the national party, under 
Buchanan, who had refused to give up his claim to leadership of the party 
in his native state, began an attempt to break Packer’s influence that 
culminated in the refusal of the state Democratic convention to give him 
the customary vote of confidence. The chief result of such high-handed- 
ness on the part of the federal officeholders was a definite split in the 
Democratic ranks that helped the People’s party to win the October 
election. In his second annual message, January 4, 1860, Packer ap- 
peared satisfied that the causes for the break in the preceding year had 
been at least partially eliminated and that the Democrats were in a posi- 
tion to heal the schism." 


1! George Dallas Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 437 
(Philadelphia, 1882); A. John Dodds, “ ‘Honest’ John Covde,” 11-15, in an unpublished 
master’s thesis (1933) at the University of Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh Post, April 13, 1860. 

12 Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 8:114—116, 193 (Harrisburg, 1902); Proceed- 
ings of the Democratic State Convention, 1859, 16-26 (Harrisburg, 1859); Pittsburgh 
Post, October 25, 1859. 
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The leaders of the People’s party in the state legislature were de- 
termined to forget their individual differences, of which there were 
many, in so far as these might interfere with party harmony. ‘They de- 
termined that the session would be short, and that all controversial prob- 
lems would be held over. This appeared to be extremely wise because 
while the party controlled both branches of the legislature it was not com- 
pletely organized and the different factions seemed to be bound together 
only by their common hatred of the Democrats. 

One other condition existed that caused irritation among the members 
of both parties, especially the Democratic, since it had been in power for 
so many years. This was the tendency of the eastern politicians to ignore 
the claims of the people living in the western part of the state. In 1857 
an impasse was reached when some eight state representatives refused to 
attend the Democratic caucus held for the purpose of selecting a candi- 
date for United States Senator. They insisted that the west should be 
considered and supported Henry D. Foster of Greensburg against John 
W. Forney, the party nominee. For this act they were condemned as 
undesireables in the party ranks, regardless of the fact that their vote 
would not have elected Forney, for Cameron had obtained the necessary 
Democratic votes in a close election to win. 

In the legislature of 1860 only one important office was given to west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Russell Errett, Republican editor of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette and controller of the city of Pittsburgh, was appointed clerk of 
the senate. Such action caused some criticism of the methods used by party 
leaders and kept alive the sectional jealousies. However, the feeling was 
more prevalent among the Democrats than among their opponents." 

Shortly after the election of 1859 plans were formed by the People’s 
party leaders for the campaign of 1860. About the middle of November 
the state committee issued a call for the state convention to be held at 
Harrisburg on February 22, 1860. The leaders expressed the hope that 
political clubs would be formed and that much of the necessary prelimin- 
ary work for the campaign would be done before the convention. Two 
men from western Pennsylvania were given serious consideration by the 


13 McClure, Old Time Notes, 1:138-141; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 15, 1857; 
Pennsylvania Argus and Westmoreland Democrat (Greensburg), January 22, 1857; Pitts- 
burgh Post, January 6, 1860. 
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People’s party for gubernatorial honors: Thomas H. Howe, a former 
Congressman from Allegheny County, and John Covode, Congressman 
from the Westmoreland-Indiana-Armstrong district. Many believed that 
the former had been encouraged to be a candidate by Senator Cameron 
in order to counteract the growing strength of Andrew G. Curtin of 
Center County, the leading candidate for the nomination. Cameron had 
presidential ambitions at that time, but he had many enemies who hated 
both his ambition and his methods. John Covode had been able to exert 
sufficient influence in Democratic Westmoreland County to win in the 
congressional elections of 1854, 1856, and 1858, and was supposed to 
have had the support of Cameron for the governorship."* 

There were two factions in the People’s party convention. One sup- 
ported Cameron, under the leadership of David Mumma of Dauphin 
County assisted by Glenni W. Scofield of Warren County, Russell Errett 
of Pittsburgh, and several eastern leaders. The Curtin forces were 
headed by Alexander K. McClure of Franklin County assisted by 
Thomas M. Marshall and Robert P. Nevin of Allegheny County, and 
others. Cameron and Curtin had been estranged since the notorious con- 
test in which each sought the nomination for United States Senator in 
1855. Curtin was particularly bitter over the tactics used by Cameron in 
his unsuccessful fight for the honor. Except for this distrust and enmity 
there was little reason why the two men could not have united and for- 
gotten their differences because Cameron sought a full endorsement 
from the Pennsylvania delegation to the national convention, while Cur- 
tin desired the governorship. Both realized the importance of unity, but 
each feared the other, and neither knew exactly how many votes his op- 
ponent controlled. 

The Cameron forces made the mistake of attempting to force his en- 
dorsement for the presidency by the convention before the nominations 
for governor were made. The move was checked by McClure, who 
made a motion that delegates should be selected by each district. This was 
what the Cameron forces feared and Mumma immediately moved ad- 
journment. That evening the opposing forces agreed to a compromise in 

14 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, November 17, 1859; McClure, Old Time Notes, 1:392; 


Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 851 (Washington, 1928); Dodds, 
“ ‘Honest’ John Covode,” 25. 
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which Curtin was assured of the nomination while Cameron was 
promised his desired endorsement. This left Covode without his main 
support and caused his followers to denounce Cameron’s “perfidy.” The 
convention left the selection of the national delegates to the state dele- 
gates of the several districts, most of whom decided to make the selections 
themselves rather than call district conventions. However, in eleven 
cases, including the Westmoreland, the Beaver, and the two Allegheny 
districts, the choice was referred to the people. The convention chose 
Samuel A. Purviance of Butler County and John H. Ewing of Fayette 
County as two of the eight delegates-at-large to the Chicago convention 
and ‘Thomas H. Howe as one of the two electors-at-large. After drawing 
up a strong address to the people condemning the Democratic party and 
setting forth such aims as the elimination of corruption, the right of each 
state over its own institutions, the non-extension of slavery, the protection 
of industry, the establishment of honesty in elections, the revision of the 
naturalization laws to eliminate criminals and mental cases, and the up- 
holding of the Constitution, the convention adjourned.'® 

The western part of the Keystone state also played an important role 
in the Democratic state convention held at Reading on February 29. 
Since the party ranks had been split because of the blunders committed by 
the national administration, the state leaders were uncertain as to the 
possibility of a reunion. However, many of the more prominent Demo- 
crats were attempting to heal the existing sores by encouraging their best 
men to seek the nomination for governor. John W. Geary of West- 
moreland County, former governor of Kansas under President Franklin 
Pierce, was urged to become a candidate for the first office of the state, 
but he refused. John L. Dawson of Fayette County, a representative of 
the 20th District in the 32nd and 33rd Congresses and a very loyal 
friend of the national administration, was reported to have had the sup- 
port of Jeremiah S. Black of Somerset County, who was attorney general 
in Buchanan’s cabinet. Henry D. Foster of Greensburg was also con- 
sidered as a possible candidate for the office but the one who appeared to 
have the best chance was William H. Witte of Philadelphia. 


1§ McClure, Old Time Notes, 1:177-199, 394-398; James G. McQuaide to Covode, 
March 1, 1860, in Covode Papers, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; Daily 
Pittsburgh Gazette, February 25, 1860. 
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The Buchanan faction did not attempt to run the convention in an 
arbitrary manner but set out to gain their ends in a more subtle fashion. 
It appeared that they sought harmony. Their forces were led by Senator 
Bigler of Clearfield County, while Congressman William Montgomery 
of Washington County was interested in being a delegate to the national 
convention. John Cessna of Bedford County, a leader of the state fac- 
tion, attempted to force a change in convention methods by having de- 
cisions formerly made by committees determined by the entire conven- 
tion. He did not succeed and the convention chairman appointed him 
head of the committee on resolutions, thus checking his aggressiveness.*® 

The selection of a candidate for gubernatorial honors appeared likely 
to develop into a protracted fight. The result of the first three ballots 
showed little change in the voting, with Witte well in the lead. Before 
the fourth ballot was started, a delegate from Lycoming County made a 
motion that Foster be nominated by acclamation. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously leaving Witte in a rather bitter frame of mind.'7 

This nomination appeared on the surface to have been the result of a 
sudden inspiration. Certainly it was good psychology in a convention 
where unity had to be maintained at all costs. However, according to re- 
ports originating in Reading, it was claimed that certain individuals knew 
of the “plot” ten days before the convention."* In his letter of January 29 
to Bigler, D. M. Moore of Philadelphia, who had just made a trip 
through the state, wrote that “powerful effort was made. . . to get Fos- 
ter to say that he would not decline the nomination.” Regardless of what 
the actual conditions were, it was certain that Foster, as a compromise 
candidate, was about the strongest man in the party. He had not been 
involved in the controversies of the preceding years and had the support 
of both factions. 

The convention selected three of the eight delegates-at-large to the 
national convention from western Pennsylvania: Montgomery, Dawson, 
and Bigler. The last two were considered Buchanan men, while Mont- 
gomery was anxious for the nomination of Stephen A. Douglas as the 

16 John W. Geary to Bigler, February 20, 1860, P. C. Shannon to Bigler, February 14, 
1860, D. M. Moore to Bigler, January 29, 1860, in Bigler Papers; Daily Pittsburgh 
Gazette, March 1, §, 1860. 


17 Pittsburgh Post, March 1, 2, 1860. 
18 Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), March 1, 1860. 
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presidential candidate. After the nominations had been made and a plat- 
form adopted that restated the principles accepted by the party in previous 
conventions with a few additions condemning the Republicans, Mont- 
gomery made a speech urging complete harmony among all factions. 
This was fully accepted by Bigler and so unity of purpose appeared to 
have been reestablished.'? 

The Democrats were the first to hold their national convention, meet- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina, on April 23. Douglas was un- 
doubtedly the first choice of most of the northern delegates, but the na- 
tional administration and the southern leaders were determined to pre- 
vent his nomination because he had refused to be coerced by the latter 
into accepting their idea that Congress and not the inhabitants alone had 
the right to decide whether slavery should exist in the territories. Buch- 
anan, true to his promise in 1856, was not a candidate for renomina- 
tion.”° 

The relations among the members of the Pennsylvania delegation at 
Charleston were far from harmonious. They were divided, according to 
one report, into two factions: twenty-four were national administration 
men headed by Bigler, and fourteen were of the Douglas faction led by 
Montgomery. What the latter lacked in numbers they made up in ag- 
gressiveness. Bigler was elected chairman of the delegation, but was un- 
able to adjust the differences among his delegates, either on the question 
of organization or on the demand for a tariff plank. 

The convention itself was unable to agree on a platform, because the 
southerners demanded that the body endorse a plank giving them the 
right to extend slavery into the territories. Douglas telegraphed his 
friends that he was willing to accept the Cincinnati platform of 1856 and 
the Dred Scott decision but could go no farther. Bigler, ever hopeful for 
party harmony, attempted to solve the difficulty by moving that a com- 
promise platform be adopted, but the motion was defeated. A platform 
that included full recognition of the Fugitive Slave Act was then accepted 
by a majority of the delegates. 

19 Pittsburgh Post, March 3, 1860. 

20 Alexander K. McClure, Our Presidents and Hows We Make Them, 166 (New York, 


1900); Buchanan to Arnold Plumer, April 14, 1860, in Buchanan Papers, Historical So- 
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The southern delegates, for the most part, were not satisfied, and those 
from eight states withdrew. Each delegation before withdrawing pre- 
sented to the convention its reasons for doing so. Montgomery became 
tired of listening to these speeches and expressed himself from the floor as 
follows: “If there are more delegations prepared to leave, let them go; 
they have made up their minds, and we have made up ours, and we wish 
to proceed with business.’ 

With the platform adopted, the attempt to nominate the presidential 
candidate was undertaken. Since the “two-thirds rule” had been accepted 
by the convention it was necessary for the successful candidate to receive 
202 votes. Douglas was able to control 151% at the most, and after 
some days of balloting the convention adjourned to meet at Baltimore on 
June 8. When the western Pennsylvania delegates returned home, some 
of them, especially those from Allegheny County, were taken to task for 
their refusal to give their votes to Douglas when they were well aware 
that the large majority of the Democrats whom they represented desired 
his nomination.?* 

At the Baltimore convention several other states withdrew. When it 
was seen that it would be impossible for Douglas to receive the 202 votes, 
the delegates adopted a motion to nominate by a majority, which they 
did on the second ballot. Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia was nominated 
as vice president. The Pennsylvania delegation appeared to have de- 
creased to twenty, of whom Dawson was made chairman. Nine of these 
refused to vote for Douglas. 

The seceders held a meeting at Richmond on June 12 and adjourned. 
They reconvened at Baltimore on June 25 when they nominated John 
C. Breckinridge of Kentucky as their choice for the presidency, with 
Joseph Lane of Oregon as his running mate. Twelve delegates from 
Pennsylvania attended this convention, of whom only Arnold Plumer of 
Venango County, a Buchanan man of long standing, was from western 
Pennsylvania. With the Democrats split so widely the Republicans were 

21 Robert Tyler to Buchanan, April 19, 1860, W. M. Browne to Buchanan, April 22, in 
Buchanan Papers; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, April 28, May 2, 1860; Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia), April 27, 1860; McClure, Our Presidents, 167; H. Greeley and J. T. Cleveland, 
comps., Political Textbook, 32 (New York, 1860). 

22 Political Textbook, 41; Pittsburgh Post, May 18, 1860. 
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in a position to achieve their goal if they could select a candidate who 
would unite all groups.*? 

Soon after the People’s party state convention, Russell Errett, editor 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette, addressed a letter to the delegates of all states 
that were to be represented in the Republican national convention at 
Chicago, on May 16, urging them to make Cameron their first choice 
for the presidential nomination. Errett explained that since the People’s 
party in Pennsylvania was a fusion party, a man must be selected who 
was able to unite all factions. Failure to consider this factor was certain 
to cause defeat for the Republicans. He believed that the only man capa- 
ble of uniting Republicans, Whigs, Americans, and Anti-Lecompton 
Democrats was Simon Cameron.*4 

The importance of the Pennsylvania electoral vote was not forgotten 
by the politicians. In order to exert as much influence as possible to insure 
a victory for himself in October, Curtin, with the state chairman, Mc- 
Clure, attended the Chicago meeting. In the meantime he entered into 
correspondence with Henry S. Lane, the gubernatorial candidate of 
Indiana, relative to what action they should take at Chicago, since the 
party formation in both states was similar and both Pennsylvania and 
Indiana were in the doubtful class. There was no doubt that the influence 
which they exerted was considerable and that it was not in favor of 
Pennsylvania’s “favorite son,” Cameron. 

According to McClure, the Pennsylvania delegation was divided in 
its loyalty between Curtin and Cameron. About one-fourth of the dele- 
gates were strongly in favor of the latter, one-fourth willing that he be 
nominated, and the other half willing to give him a complimentary vote 
on the first ballot providing he could not be nominated. After several 
meetings the delegation decided to give Cameron the vote on the first 
ballot and then change to Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. This was done, 
but even then six refused to vote for Cameron. Lincoln was nominated 
on the third ballot, and Hannibal Hamlin of Maine was chosen as the 
vice-presidential candidate.*5 

The platform, while very general in its language, had a particular 


23 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, June 25, 1860; Political Textbook, 42-48; Pittsburgh Post, 
June 28, 1860. 

24 A copy of this circular letter, dated April 17, 1860, is in the Cameron Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
25 McClure, Our Presidents, 155, Old Times Notes, 1:405-408; Political Textbook, 28. 
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appeal to the people of western Pennsylvania, because it included a pro- 
tective tariff plank. Most of the planks, however, dealt with the evils of 
the southern-dominated national administration and the extension of 
slavery, but denied any intention of interfering with domestic institutions 
in the various states. A plank was included guaranteeing that laws re- 
stricting naturalized citizens, as the Know-Nothing or American adher- 
ents of the Republican party demanded, would not be passed should the 
Republicans gain a victory at the polls. 

For various reasons naturalized citizens tended to affiliate themselves 
with the Democratic party rather than with the opposition. The latter, 
therefore, felt compelled to calm any fears that the Germans, Irish, and 
others might have regarding their welcome into the party ranks. This 
was especially true in the western counties where more than thirteen per 
cent of the population were foreign-born. 

The abnormal political conditions of the entire country caused many 
conservative men to seek some way to insure stability. Such a move was 
undertaken when a convention was scheduled at Baltimore, May 9, by 
a group calling themselves the Constitutional Union party.*° The self- 
appointed delegates were for the most part older men, and according to 
one newspaper item, it was “a sort of political tea-party . . . which 
pleased everybody; the delegates because it gave them a day’s import- 
ance; the audience because it ministered to their amusement; and the 
‘fossils’ because it reminded them of times when they were of the quick 
and not of the dead.”’*7 

They accepted a platform based on the Constitution of the United 
States and nominated John Bell of Tennessee for president and Edward 
Everett of Massachusetts for vice president. It was their hope that as a 
conservative party they could save the nation from the disaster they fore- 
saw. Its political importance in western Pennsylvania was due more to its 
nuisance value than to any actual threat contained in it, as will be ex- 
plained later. 

With the platforms of the four parties established and the nominations 
made, the issues of the campaign in western Pennsylvania and elsewhere 


tended to center around one principal point, the question who should con- 
26 George D. Ellis, comp., Platforms of the Two Great Political Parties, 1856-1928, 
16-18 (Washington, 1928); United States Census, 1860, 1:438; McClure, Our Presidents, 
173. 
27 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, May 16, 1860. 
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trol the government of the United States. Should this government be 
directed toward the good of all the people or should the minority group 
in the agrarian South continue to check the demands of the industrial and 
commercial North? The other issues may well be considered pretexts, 
for they were means to an end. The tariff, extension of slavery, free or 
slave labor, states’ rights, union or disunion, corruption, and malfeasance 
were the issues presented to the electorate as the problems that they must 
solve. The Republicans contended that the Democrats had permitted 
such evils to exist and hence were incapable of making the correct ad- 
justments. The Democrats insisted that any change in the national gov- 
ernment would cause a dismemberment of the federal union. 

Having been unsuccessful in getting Congress to pass a tariff bill that 
would take the issue out of Pennsylvania politics, when he visited Wash- 
ington early in the campaign, Foster made a valiant stand on this issue by 
attacking the record of the Republican leaders. However, the panic of 
1857 and the succeeding depression were still fresh in the minds of the 
people, especially the workers in industry who had suffered most. 

The Democrats attempted to frighten the industrial and commercial 
interests of western Pennsylvania by warning them of southern retribu- 
tion if they supported the Republican party. This threat failed to have the 
desired effect, because, although considerable river trade was carried on 
with the South, western trade was becoming increasingly important. 
Then, too, southern trade dealt mostly with products such as iron and 
coal that depended on price, rather than goodwill. Another factor that 
probably interfered with the use of this argument by the Democrats was 
the loss of their principal organ, the Pittsburgh Post, when its editor, 
John P. Barr, gave his support to Douglas, who, in turn, was interested 
in getting the support of the industrial and commercial leaders. 

The economic phase of the campaign was presented in yet another 
way. The Democrats were reported to have compared the status of the 
industrial worker to that of the slave. Herschel V. Johnson was reported 
by the People’s party press to have said: ““Look at the slaves in your own 
work-shop! They are driven to the polls at the beck of their masters 
under the penalty of being discharged.” The speech, as reported in the 
Post, did not include such a statement, but regardless of its correctness it 


was effective propaganda against the Democrats. There was much addi- 
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tional evidence that southern leaders were using such arguments all too 
frequently for the good of their party.*° 

Although the state party was united in its fight for Foster, the division 
among the national Democrats placed him on the defensive and forced 
him to evade the various issues. ‘This was particularly true concerning the 
interpretation of the principle of popular sovereignty. ‘The Douglas fac- 
tion believed that the people of the territory had the final authority. The 
Breckinridge group, on the other hand, contended that Congress had the 
final decision. Foster was reported to have favored the Douglas interpre- 
tation in a speech at Somerset on August 27, but when he was taken to 
task for such a remark, he denied that he had made the statement. The 
opposition, in turn, insisted that the integrity of its reporter was beyond 
question and that Foster changed his mind only after consultation with 
the national administration leaders. He was indeed in a difficult position. 
He had been a very good friend of Douglas and was related to Breckin- 
ridge. Had he taken either side it would have alienated the other so that 
the best he could do was to be as ambiguous as possible and yet try to be 
convincing. 

This was a rather difficult thing to do because his opponent was an ex- 
perienced campaigner, having been the state chairman for the Whig 
party in its last successful gubernatorial campaign in 1854. Curtin was 
vulnerable to the extent that he had joined the notorious Know-Nothing 
party of that year. The Democrats attacked his record on this ground 
and attempted to arouse the Catholics and foreign-born against him. 
When this apparently failed to produce the desired effect he was accused 
by some die-hard Know-Nothings of being an Irish Catholic. McClure, 
sensing the possible consequence, quickly produced an affidavit from the 
Presbyterian minister who had baptized Curtin and who was still living. 
Aside from this, the religious question—that is Protestantism vs. Catho- 
licism—lacked the appeal it had had in state politics from 1854 to 
1856.79 


28 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, June 4, August 10, September 7, 22, 25, 26, October 2, 


1860; Pittsburgh Post, January 1, 2, 10, March 15, June 28, 30, 1860; McClure, Our 
Presidents, 175. 

29 J. B. Baker to Buchanan, September 7, 1860, Buchanan to Baker (draft), September 
9, in Buchanan Papers; Albert, Westmoreland County, 326; Pittsburgh Post, April 24, 
1860; McClure, Old Time Notes, 1:421. 
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The opponents of the People’s party included the Constitutional Union 
group. In western Pennsylvania they attempted to undermine the influ- 
ence of the party, especially in Allegheny and Westmoreland counties, 
They seemed to have been well supplied with money but lacked leader- 
ship, speakers, and above all, they presented no electoral ticket. Their so- 
called state committee, however, had agreed to unite with the Douglas 
faction and form one ticket for the presidential election if Foster were 
successful in the October election, but without organization and a good 
press their influence was very limited.?° 

The congressional campaign in the western districts did not create very 
much interest; the Republican incumbents were renominated with the 
exception of Chapin Hall of Warren, who declined to run again, and 
William Stewart of Mercer, who had served the customary two terms. 
This custom, so long in vogue, was being wisely ignored in many in- 
stances. In only one district was there a special effort made by the Demo- 
crats to defeat the Republican candidate. As in three previous campaigns, 
this was in the Covode territory. The Democrats failed to select a candi- 
date. ““They concede their inability to defeat Mr. Covode, without aid 
from other sources.” They therefore supported Darwin Phelps of Arm- 
strong County, who had received four votes to Covede’s five from the 
conferees appointed by the People’s conventions in the three counties 
comprising the 19th District. Phelps within a short time announced his 
candidacy as a volunteer. In addition to such tactics, the Democrats at- 
tacked Covode’s character, vilified him, brought speakers into the district, 
and used all means at their command to defeat him. 

In the 20th District, Montgomery was not a candidate for renomina- 
tion as he had served his two terms in Congress. In his place the Demo- 
crats selected Jesse Lazear of Greene County. The overwhelming ma- 
jority that this county had usually given to the Democratic party made 
the nomination tantamount to election. In Bigler’s home district, called 
the “Wild Cat” or 24th District, the Democrats cast eighty-one ballots 
before selecting their candidate. The choice was not the candidate sup- 
ported by the Senator. 

From the standpoint of practical politics, the campaign of 1860 had 


30 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 22, 23, October 1, 3, 1860; C. S. Morehead to J. J. 
Crittenden, October 4, 1860, in Crittenden Papers, Library of Congress. 
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particular interest. It marked the culmination of four years of constant 
education on the part of the Republicans through their newspapers, 
speeches, public documents, and individual workers for the cause. Clubs 
were organized in most centers of population before 1860 and these con- 
tinued their disseminating work. The state committee made plans to send 
out a million documents in August that the “truth” might be placed in 
the hand of every man. 

Both parties used these methods of keeping the people informed. The 
People’s party, however, appears to have had the advantage in that more 
enthusiasm was to be found among its followers. ‘The newspaper ac- 
counts of this propaganda indicated that the campaign was being carried 
forward by songs, pictures, biographies, and public documents. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, placed most of their emphasis on docu- 
ments. 3" 

Early in 1860 an innovation was introduced into campaigning through 
crowd psychology. This was the organization of marching clubs called 
the Wide-Awakes. The idea originated in Connecticut where a group of 
young men joined a torchlight parade to act as an escort to a visiting 
speaker. To protect their clothing they made capes out of cambric (later 
oilcloth), which with the glazed caps worn at that time made an impres- 
sive sight. 

The idea spread quickly until practically every community in the 
North had its club. In Allegheny, Butler, Beaver, Washington, and 
Fayette counties alone there were thirty-seven. The members acted not 
only as escorts but also aided in helping to carry out arrangements for 
meetings, do police duty, and make themselves generally useful. Their 
youthfulness—some were under voting age—and willingness to serve 
gave the People’s party an enthusiasm that the Democrats were unable 
to match. As the editor of the Lancaster Examiner wrote: “They gave a 
picturesque beauty and interest to all the public displays of the campaign 
which relieved them from much of the harshness and irksomeness hereto- 
fore experienced. And they imparted a cheerful enthusiasm . . . for who 
ever saw the processions’ variegated lights and banners, dancing above 
the serried columns of youth and manly vigor, and the strains of martial 


31 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 29, September 28, October 2, 1860; Pittsburgh Post, 
August 4, 13, 1860; McClure to Camerson, August 2, 1860, in Cameron Papers. 
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melody, filing through the streets, without being stirred to new hope, 
new resolves and new endeavors.” 

These marching clubs with their semi-military manner caused a cry of 
protest not only in the South but also among the Democrats of western 
Pennsylvania who questioned the objective of organizing youth under 
age into “military organizations.” The Democrats were evidently of the 
opinion that the clubs were valuable because they countered with the 
“Ever-Readys,” the “Little Giants,” and the “Invincibles.”* 

The principal difficulty encountered by the People’s party was 
financial. Money was raised by small contributions and anyone who could 
and was willing to speak was accepted. These men paid their own ex- 
penses and went wherever the committees indicated. McClure insisted 
that only Carl Schurz, a naturalized citizen from Wisconsin, received 
pay for his speeches. His work was worth the five hundred dollars paid 
him because of the great amount of influence he exerted among the Ger- 
man voters. He made a number of speeches in Allegheny County and 
other parts of western Pennsylvania. 

It was customary for each party to hold a number of rallies during 
each campaign, and that of 1860 was no exception. Notices of ratifica- 
tion meetings began to appear in the local papers immediately after the 
selection of the candidates in each party. The People’s party had been in 
the process of organization for several years and that phase of the work 
required less effort on the part of the state chairman. He did succeed, 
however, in perfecting the machinery. McClure also had the advantage 
of putting his plans into action before the Democrats ended their con- 
ventions and was therefore able to determine the methods of attack. This 
placed the Democratic state chairman, William H. Welch of York 
County on the defensive, and of course, added very little to the strength 
of the Democratic appeal.?3 

Both gubernatorial candidates took the fight directly to the people. 
Curtin was first in the field and although the outcome in western Penn- 
sylvania was almost certain he did not neglect this section. He attended 
publican Party, 343 (New York, 1914); Fite, Presidential Campaign of 1860, 228; Pitts- 
burgh Post, August 8, 30, 1860. 

33 McClure, Old Time Notes, 1:417-420; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, September 11, 1860. 
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numerous rallies, giving at times several speeches a day. According to all 
reports, he was a most inspiring and convincing speaker with a full grasp 
of the economic and political needs of the commonwealth. Foster was 
forced to follow Curtin’s methods. He did not have as much dramatic 
appeal as his opponent but his ability was well recognized. As previously 
mentioned, he. was somewhat handicapped by the schism in the national 
party. Each candidate refrained from personal attack on his opponent 
and this phase of political effort was kept on a much higher plane than 
usual.34 

In addition to local rallies, large mass meetings were held in certain 
towns in western Pennsylvania. They were widely advertised and the 
railroads usually offered special rates to those attending. The Demo- 
crats held one in Greensburg to honor Foster; Erie and Somerset were 
also scenes of their meetings. Newspaper accounts from partisan papers 
indicated that they were well attended. But the People’s party meetings 
seem to have evoked more enthusiasm, as might be expected, since the 
majority of voters in this section of the state were opposed to the “De- 
mocracy.” 

The two largest rallies of the People’s party were held at Erie and 
Pittsburgh. The former, on September 12, included all northwestern 
Pennsylvania. It was estimated that 25,000 people attended the program, 
with 3,500 in the torchlight parade. The western Pennsylvania rally in 
Pittsburgh on September 27, in spite of inclement weather, produced a 
crowd of “many thousands,” and a procession more than five miles in 
length. The speakers included such men as Cassius M. Clay of Ken- 
tucky, Curtin and Cameron of Pennsylvania, Thomas Corwin and 
Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, and a number of others.35 

The division within the ranks of the Democratic party created much 
unrest not only among the leaders but also among the rank and file. ‘The 
party had not regained its strength in the state after the disruption caused 
by the Kansas question in 1858 and 1859. Now confronted with the 
division in the national party the difficulties facing the leaders were ex- 
tremely great. It was feared that unless some agreement could be reached 
before the state election in October the possibility of a victory would be 


34 Pittsburgh Post, October 13, 1860. 
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diminished regardless of the fact that both factions supported Foster, 
Unfortunately the national administration was determined not to com- 
promise with Douglas. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to solve the problem the state com- 
mittee met at Cresson on August 9. Since the Breckinridge faction had 
control of the party machinery they had the largest attendance. It was 
finally decided by a majority vote that they would have one electoral 
ticket with the names of Douglas and Breckinridge as delegates-at-large. 
The candidate receiving the largest vote would be given the electoral 
vote of the state should the fusion ticket win. It was a full victory for 
Breckinridge, and Bigler rejoiced that it was no compromise or fusion. 
The Douglas faction was not satisfied and the leaders, for the most part, 
refused to acquiesce. 

The Democratic difficulties were yet unsolved when election day ar- 
rived, October 9. Of the 492,708 votes cast, Curtin received 262,396 
to Foster’s 230, 312, or a majority of 32,084. This was a larger majority 
than any party had ever received in the ten years preceding 1860 with 
the exception of the year 1854 when the Know-Nothings upset all calcu- 
lations. More than 20,000 of this majority was given in western Penn- 
sylvania, where over 135,000 votes were cast. Only seven counties— 
Cambria, Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Fayette, Greene, and Westmore- 
land—remained Democratic, and these by majorities that totaled a little 
more than 3,000. As in 1858, all congressional districts elected Republi- 
cans except the 20th. There, the Democratic majority in Greene 
County was sufficient to elect over the Republican majorities in Fayette 
and Washington counties. *° 

The October election increased the confidence of the Republicans, so 
much so that warnings were issued by the press against relaxing their 
efforts. The Democrats, having been unsuccessful with their ordinary 
campaign tactics, then renewed with increased vigor the method that had 
been effectively used in the presidential campaign of 1856. This was the 
cry of sectionalism and the threat of disunion. They hoped to frighten 

36 Pittsburgh Post, August 9, 10, 13, 18, 1860; Bigler to Buchanan, August 13, 1860, in 


Buchanan Papers; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 17, October 22, 1860; Tribune Al- 
manac, 47 (1861). 
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the northern voters into rejecting the Republican candidates. They also 
were reported to have attempted to create a financial panic through the 
codperation of the secretary of the treasury, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, although there was a mild reaction after the November election 
when some banks closed in several eastern cities, including Philadelphia, 
as a precautionary measure. Western Pennsylvania was not affected. 

The business men of western Pennsylvania were again warned that 
the South would surely refuse to buy their products if Lincoln were 
elected. The fact that business was “prostrate” in such places as New 
Orleans was used to support the contention. 

But the cry of disunion and the threat of economic disaster failed to 
arouse the fear of the people (except the Democrats). They had been 
uttered too often! The Republicans ridiculed this southern menace and 
explained: “No dynasty, oligarchy or party long in power ever yielded 
its hold upon the government with a good grace; and the longer the time 
it has retained that hold, the more desperate will be exertions to hold on.” 

The Democratic leaders continued their efforts to bring full codpera- 
tion between party factions but the hatred held by a few of the leaders 
of the Douglas group was too deeply imbedded. Although the fusion 
ticket was generally accepted, such leaders as John W. Forney, editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, continued their agitation for a straight Douglas 
ticket.37 

The results of the election on November 9 were foreshadowed by that 
of October. Out of a total of 476,387 votes in the state Lincoln received 
268,030, the fusion ticket 178,871, Douglas “‘non-conformists” 16,677, 
and Bell 12,809. Lincoln therefore received an unprecedented majority 
of over 59,000. There were some 13,000 fewer votes cast in western 
Pennsylvania in this than in the state election, the decrease being about 
equally divided between the Republican and fusion tickets. ‘The Constitu- 
tional Union party was given but 1,054 votes, over half of which were 
cast in Allegheny County. In no county was this party able to poll suffici- 
ent votes to create a plurality. Of the seven Democratic counties in the 
state election only four remained: Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, and Greene. 


37 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, October 22, 23, November 1, 2, 24, 1860; Pittsburgh Post, 
October 29, November 1, 1860. 
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These counties showed a decrease in their majorities, except Greene, 
which actually produced an increase.** 

Various reasons were given for these defeats in 1860 but the utter 
disregard of the rights of states and of individuals by a party so long in 
power created an atmosphere of distrust which other ambitious men were 
able to capitalize to their own advantage. The Republican, or People’s 
party, as it continued to be called for some years, being young and un- 
tried had the advantage of being able to attack the evils and weaknesses 
of the party which had controlled the government for so many years 
that its leaders could no longer sense the needs of the people. For this in- 
ability, the penalty was defeat. 


38 Pittsburgh Post, November 28, 1860. 
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NEW CASTLE IN 1860-61: A COMMUNITY 
RESPONSE TO A WAR CRISIS! 


BINGHAM DUNCAN 


 olageg and other writers have frequently described the impact of 

the Civil War on northern and southern economic and social insti- 
tutions. There are, however, relatively few studies of the effects of the 
war crisis upon local communities such as towns and counties. 

This article does not pretend to be a full study of the impact of the 
Civil War upon New Castle, Pennsylvania, but rather seeks to point out 
some of the more outstanding elements of New Castle’s response to the 
approach of this conflict. Because of the magnitude of their effects, their 
unexpectedness, and the rapidity of development, the events between the 
election of Lincoln and the battle of Bull Run produced in New Castle 
such a reorientation of business life, political activity, and psychological! 
outlook as to constitute a local crisis. The limits of the crisis may, there- 
fore, be defined as beginning with the recognition that war was possible 
and continuing until the secession of the border states, in June, 1561, 
provided a background for the acceptance of a new routine of war effort. 

The north central part of Lawrence County, of which New Castle 
was the leading town, was at this time in the midst of a transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy. The change began with the 
erection of the Aetna Iron Works in 1839; during the next twenty 
years a number of iron manufacturing establishments were set up in New 
Castle, and by 1857 iron manufacturing was the principal business of 
the town. The furnaces, rolling mills, and nail factories were supplied 
with ore and limestone from near-by hills and could turn out products 
varying from threepenny nails to railroad iron. All together iron manu- 

1 Read at the Twelfth Annual History Conference of the University of Pittsburgh on 
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factures in New Castle were valued at $154,000 in 1860; the nearest 
commodities in value were flour and meal, valued at $140,000. 

This industrial development was temporarily arrested by a serious 
depression between 1859 and 1863. One of the two most important of 
the New Castle ironworks, the Orizaba, which manufactured some 
7,500 tons of iron and nails per year during the fifties, was idle from 
1859 to 1863. Machinery rusted; men whose only income had come 
from the mills and factories of the Orizaba since its establishment in 1845 
were without means of supporting themselves; and many who could find 
no other employment were forced to move out of New Castle during 
1860 and 1861. A purchaser was not found for the furnaces, keg fac- 
tory and dozens of nail machines, which together were called the Orizaba 
Iron Works, until 1863. In that year the Beaver Valley railroad, con- 
necting New Castle with the road from Erie to Pittsburgh, was finished, 
allowing coal to come into New Castle other than by wagon and canal 
(frequently frozen during the winter months) and giving new life to 
the iron manufacturing industry. The depressed condition of industry 
in the county was further accentuated by the dissolution of the Cosala 
Iron Company, with two-thirds the productive capacity of the Orizaba, 
in 1857, and by the abandonment of the charcoal blast furnace ten miles 
away, at New Wilmington, in 1860. Neither of these appear to have 
been revived during the war years. 

No important efforts to restore New Castle’s industrial prosperity 
were made during the years from the beginning of the depression in 
1857 to the establishment of the railroad in 1863. This lack of effort 
was due partly to the presence of oil in the region near by; as each new 
well or rumor of a well came in, the hope was expressed that New Castle 
would soon become the center of a great oil industry. It is perhaps too 
much to say that New Castle was a stagnant town during the months of 
the war crisis; but its rate of growth was slow (the decade 1850-1860 
showed an increase from 1,614 persons to 1,882), and there was no in- 
dustrial or other economic development to give its citizens a sense of 
pride in an expanding community. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the months between Lincoln’s election 
and the secession of the border states were contained within a period of 
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depression for New Castle, as they were for a large part of the Shenango- 
Beaver Valley and for much of te country. 

Neither the election of November, 1860, nor the secession talk that 
developed in the gulf states during October and November drew from 
New Castle a response comparable to the gravity of the crisis into which 
the country was being drawn. Republicans were prepared to do what 
was necessary to eliminate slavery or at least to confine it in those places 
where it then existed. Democrats showed considerable doubt as to the 
wisdom of electing a sectional candidate to the presidency, particularly 
in view of possible southern disaffection. However, the party’s leaders in 
New Castle expressed the opinion, as early as November 17, that seces- 
sion would amount to treason. Even then the problem was considered 
largely an academic one as no articulate group seemed to want or expect 
war. As the secession movement grew through November and early 
December the reaction of New Castle people, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, was one of surprise and curiosity rather than of resentment and 
excitement. During the first fortnight of the month of December the 
activities of the lower South began to be discussed around the “cracker 
barrels” and on street corners. Unfortunately we do not have transcripts 
of any of these discussions; such comments as appeared in local papers 
suggested that they were not heated as late as December 22, although 
the paper of that date carried an account of the proceedings of the South 
Carolina secession convention. 

Despite the paucity of extant documentary evidence, it cannot be 
doubted that New Castle was conditioned for the coming crisis by a wide 
acceptance of anti-secessionist feeling and widespread suspicion of south- 
ern democracy. Expressions of such feeling in January and February are 
plentiful and suggest that feelings were expressed verbally during the 
early weeks of the crisis rather than in writing. One interesting bit of 
evidence of the breadth and depth of this attitude is shown in the action 
of the editor of the Lawrence Journal. In 1849 in the first year of its 
publication under the editorship of J. M. Kuester, this paper avowed 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian principles, opposed the “peculiar institution” 
of the South and claimed the distinction of printing all the news. At 
this time there was a well organized Whig party in Lawrence County. 
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The Whigs continued to grow, becoming Republican in time to support 
Lincoln. The Journal, however, remained Democratic; during the 
campaign of 1860 Kuester supported Douglas and Johnson and the 
straight Democratic ticket, urging his readers to do likewise. 
Immediately after the election Kuester expressed the opinion that 
Lincoln’s election might cause hard feelings in some quarters but indi- 
cated that all real Americans should abide by the decision of the elec- 
torate. Early in December he printed a rather sharp criticism of the 
president-elect; this proved to be his last important objection to Repub- 
licanism during the months of the crisis. Within less than a month, in 
the January 5, 1861, issue, the editor of the Journal was forced to 


} 


abandon his Democratic tenets and to begin using the slogan “A Local 


Family Newspaper—Independent on All Subjects.” ‘This action he ex- 
plained as follows: “For a number of years we have been publishing a 
political journal, and as papers belonging to certain faiths cannot find 
admittance in every family we have assumed this new position to obviate 
the difficulty, as we wish the Journal to find a place in every family. The 
Journal [is] generally acknowledged [to be] the best paper in the county 
but on account of politics was discarded by many... . . As we are now 
independent we ask the people to support us in our new undertaking.” 

Of the other papers in New Castle, one, the Gazette, was edited by 
a \V. H. Shaw who supported the war to the extent of leaving his posi- 
tion in 1862 to take a more active part in the struggle. The other, the 
Courant, had been the abolitionist American Freeman until purchased 
by a Mr. Durban in 1857. 

During January, the third month of the war crisis, increasing attention 
was paid in New Castle to the progress of the secession movement; the 
supplying of the garrisons at Pensacola and Charleston, the military 
preparations in Georgia, and speeches of secessionists were described in 
local papers under such headings as “The Progress of Treason” and 
“The Mobocratic Spirit of William M. Yancey.” Still, New Castle 
lagged behind the eastern part of the state in its activities. Union meet- 
ings, such as were held in Philadelphia before Christmas, did not gather 
in the New Castle area until January 22. The first such meeting oc- 
curred in the Westminster Chapel at New Wilmington. Those who 


attended considered the crisis a grave one, their purpose in assembling as 
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peaceful, and Jackson and his phrase “the Union must be preserved” as 
immortal. They opposed compromises that might tend to nationalize 
slavery or allow it to be extended to the territories, and condemned those 
who incited slaves to rebel. 

In New Castle the anti-compromise forces were gaining strength 
though there was still a strong element that was ready to compromise 
on the basis of “no extension of slavery.”” New Castle’s first union meet- 
ing was held on Washington’s birthday. But so great was the intensity 
of concentration on the issue at hand that the Father of His Country 
was not mentioned in the resolutions condemning secession, concession, 
and compromise. ‘These resolutions, stronger in their opposition to com- 
promise than those made at New Wilmington, were sent to Washington 
in the name of the Republicans of Lawrence County. With the union 
meeting over, and their attitudes having been given formal expression, 
the literate public in New Castle, minds now made up, turned toward 
Washington and watched the new President for indications of the pre- 
cise steps to be taken in the critical weeks of March and April. During 
these weeks emphasis was laid on a re-examination of the political prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, the American system of government, presi- 
dential powers and other politico-legal aspects of the question at issue. 
The full text of Douglas’ plea for compromise by a constitutional amend- 
ment was printed in the March 23 issue of the Lawrence Journal; an 
editorial comparing the United States and Confederate States constitu- 
tions appeared the following week; a series of lectures on_ political 
science, signed ‘Junius,’ began in the April 6 issue in order to “break 
the shackles from the minds and bodies of men”; these were dropped 
after Sumter. 

At the same time the nearest outside paper (the Republican Mercer 
County Dispatch) seemed not opposed, as late as March 27, to the idea 
of a broken union. The editor thought that the idea of two confederacies 
was widely held in Washington by leading Republicans including two 
or three cabinet members. He added: 

I can say, furthermore, that the executive acts bearing upon the Southern 
question will be largely influenced by a belief in the probable contingency of 
a separation, and a desire to make it a peaceable one. While it is deemed due 
to the honor and dignity of the government, both at home and abroad, to vin- 
dicate its authority in the seceded States, and while blows will be struck if 
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necessary, it will be only to redeem the credit of the federal power, and not 
to permanently maintain its authority over an unwilling people. 

The editor seemed, at this time, to expect that a national convention 
would be called to settle all grievances and that Virginia would remain 
in the Union. His chief worry was that the low Confederate tariff would 
lure commerce away from northern ports. 

On receipt of the news of the firing at Fort Sumter, New Castle, al- 
ready morally prepared, responded immediately and decisively. Consider- 
able surprise was shown but the community was well prepared psycho- 
logically for the outbreak of war. The firing at Sumter occurred on 
Friday, April 12; the news arrived in New Castle that night and on 
Saturday morning Dr. Daniel Leasure began enrolling names of those 
who wished to fill out the Lawrence Guards, a military unit organized 
shortly after the Mexican War. Lincoln issued his call for volunteers on 
Monday; all business activity in New Castle ceased for the remainder of 
the week; the Lawrence Guards were filled and parading by the end 
of the week. Phrases such as “the memory of Washington,” “the Flag of 
Our Country,” “an appeal has been made to the God of Battles,” 
“righteous cause,” and “the American Eagle fears not to brave the mad 
rebellion” appeared in editorials and letters to the editors of local papers. 
Anti-Confederate propaganda, lacking before Sumter, appeared in 
stories showing how the slave states had adopted many of the practices 
they had formerly condemned, such as tariffs and export duties. Review- 
ing the “Effects of Southern Repudiation,” on June 8, the editor of the 
Lawrence Journal wrote: 


Since this rebellion has broken out these States have again commenced their 
old game of repudiating their honest debts due by their citizens to the citizens 
of the loyal States and the amount of indebtedness thus repudiated amounts to 
millions of dollars. The morality of this course is shocking to every honest 
man. The moral sense of Christendom is shocked by this want of commercial 
honor and common honesty. Whatever may be the result of this war and its 
result is not doubtful the credit of these States is gone forever. 


Quips suggesting that heaven, purgatory, and hades were represented 
respectively by the northern states, border states, and seceded states were 
passed around. By the end of the week ladies were on the streets collect- 
ing money with which to buy material for flags to contain thirty-four 
stars each; a meeting was called to raise “substantial aid” for the de- 
pendents of volunteers and for outfitting the Lawrence Guards. 
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In short, New Castle was preparing to carry on a segment of the 
war, using its own resources and drawing upon its own man power. The 
first contingent of the Lawrence Guards, fully organized and officered 
and partially equipped, left for Pittsburgh at eight o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, six days after Lincoln’s call, after a send-off party had offered 
prayers, made speeches, and played martial music to speed them on their 
way. 

On Monday, April 22, New Castle sent a second detachment of the 
Lawrence Guards, thirty-three strong; business was still at a standstill. 

For the protection of the county in the absence of the natural de- 
fenders who were volunteering in large numbers, the veterans of the 
War of 1812, calling themselves the Silver Grays, formed, with some 
forty to fifty boys who were too young to volunteer, a Home Guard; 
an early move was to burn Jeff Davis in effigy. At the same time other 
towns in the county were organizing home guards as well as volunteer 
companies; New Castle formed the Rifle Guards and the Zouaves in 
addition to the Lawrence Guards. 

Institutionalization of New Castle’s response to the war crisis was 
begun at a mass meeting held in the public square on April 24. This 
meeting made itself a convention and after the usual prayer, speech, and 
martial music, proceeded to adopt a number of resolutions relating to 
the crisis. Had the program planned at this meeting been carried out it 
might well have been considered the initiation of a war program rather 
than a move in the crisis, but the plans were superseded by others after 
the nation, state, and county realized that the political crisis was to be- 
some a major war and to last for years instead of months. The resolu- 
tions adopted at the mass meeting called for drill for all able-bodied men; 
for the collection of equipment such as bandages and blankets for all who 
were drilled; for local economy and gifts of grain, money, and clothing 
to support the fighting men; and for readiness for instant service in de- 
fense of Lawrence County. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that nowhere in the discus- 
sions during the critical weeks is there any suggestion that offensive 
efforts are to be made. Phrases used in letters to the editors of local 
papers, in comments from other places printed in local papers, and in 
editorial comment in no case assumed an attack on another people. 
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Rather, men wrote of defending the flag, Constitution, and laws of the 
United States; of the flag having been attacked; of the honor of the 
country needing defenders. During these weeks there was little disposi- 
tion to consider the constitutional aspects of the secession movement any 
further. Papers demanded that their readers be “men or mice,” and 
“for or against” the rebels; men assured each other that the cause for 
which they were preparing to fight was a “holy and a just cause”; and 
that the opposition was guilty of fraud, treachery, wrong, and despotism. 
In Mercer the editor of the Dispatch wrote that the prayers of thousands 
followed all Mercer troops and that their memories would be cherished 
as having offered themselves a sacrifice at their country’s call, whether 
they fell in battle or succumbed to disease. 

While these attitudes were being expressed, during late April and 
through May, other and more practical aspects of the war crisis began 
to become evident. Horses were needed by the growing army; under a 
quota system Lawrence County farmers from the New Castle area 
sold sixteen, from “a large number” brought in, at an average price of 
$125 each; a Mr. A. Cubbison, three weeks after Sumter, had secured 
a stock of drums, drumsticks and fifes from New York to sell to the 
constantly growing number of New Castle volunteers; farmers planted 
more seed in anticipation of good prices for food crops. 

On the other hand the already serious problem of industrial unem- 
ployment was further complicated by the necessity of providing relief for 
wives and children of volunteers, many of whom were left without 
means of support when their husbands and fathers went off to war. 
The problem had been foreseen when men were encouraged early in 
April to join the Lawrence Guards, and leading townsmen had called a 
meeting to provide dependents of volunteers with “substantial aid.” Col- 
lections for this purpose were taken up, but although the sum raised 
proved insufficient, no further attempts were made until late in May, 
after the state had acted to establish local boards of relief and to define 
the procedure to be followed by those needing relief. During the spring 
of 1861 New Castle women whose husbands were in the army and who 
had no children received from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quarter 
a week. Family groups that included from one to five children were 
allowed from one to three dollars per week depending on the circum- 
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stances as seen by the local relief board. These sums were sufficient to 
provide sustenance except in some cases where rents of fifty cents to a 
dollar per week had to be paid out of the allotted amounts. The relief 
question was not settled satisfactorily during the crisis months. 

From this brief account of New Castle’s history it can be seen that the 
average inhabitant was affected in many ways by events that transpired 
between Lincoln’s election and the battle of Bull Run. 

Sympathy for the problems faced by the southern states was replaced 
almost immediately after the firing at Sumter by agreement that seces- 
sion constituted treason and that the rebel leaders were morally de- 
praved; the patriotism of those who sympathized was considered some- 
what questionable. This condition was exemplified by the Lawrence 
Journal’s switch to “independence” from “Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy” because “papers belonging to certain faiths cannot find ad- 
mittance to every family.” The Journal’s “independence” further em- 
phasized the awakened interest of the community in a question of such 
proportions and significance that its own problems became insignificant 
by comparison. Rumors of oil wells still evoked interest in the late spring 
of 1861, but such news was no longer as important as it had been earlier. 

The idea of war was kept ever before the populace by women and by 
men too young or too old to fight. The women formed committees for 
the purpose of making flags, bandages, and other articles considered 
necessary for the defense of the country. Boys and veterans of the War 
of 1812 organized a home guard which helped to unify opinion in New 
Castle. Drives to collect gifts of money, blankets, grain, and clothing 
were made by these and other groups. Finally, New Castle’s contribu- 
tion to the armed forces made important differences in the life of the 
town. The early enlistment of two companies of volunteers from a 
population of two thousand persons immediately and directly affected a 
fifth of New Castle’s population. In those cases where the departure of 
a volunteer meant the absence of a son perhaps no hardship was experi- 
enced by other members of the family. But in many instances the volun- 
teer had a wife, and frequently children; such cases involved community 
relief and social disorganization. On the other hand the departure of 
from sixty to eighty able-bodied males had some salutary effects on a 
community that had suffered under conditions of unemployment for 
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from two to three years preceding the crisis months. A further helpful 


element in the matter of employment was the increased business activity 


brought on by the sale of army supplies, including food. 

By the beginning of the summer of 1861, then, New Castle had ex- 
perienced a number of changes in the life considered normal during the 
preceding fall. The day to day responses to events of the crisis months 
were merging into a unified program of war effort involving a shift in 
employment, new business activity, the administration of relief, and a 
greatly broadened outlook on national problems. 
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SOME PRESBYTERIAN BACKGROUNDS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE! 


EDWARD BURGETT WELSH 


T Is NOT the purpose of the writer to boast unduly concerning the Cal- 
| any origins of American democracy, or to assert, as it was asserted 
at the time in the British Parliament, that the Revolutionary War was a 
Presbyterian rebellion. Yet it may be profitable to consider some Presby- 
terian backgrounds and underlying influences out of which emerged in 
1776 that document which ranks with Magna Carta among the monu- 
ments of human progress. Considering the pitiful weakness, dividedness, 
and unpreparedness of the colonies, the signing of that Declaration was 
an amazing, and to all human wisdom a foolhardy, act of rebellion. It 
demands an explanation. And of course no single urge led to it. A cer- 
tain type of French philosophy played a part. The dream of new empire 
kindled in men intoxicated by the discovery of the vastness and the re- 
sources of this new land made them venturesome. The distraught con- 
dition of European affairs added to their hope of success. But deeper 
than all these, as the debates on the Declaration show, was a hatred of 
tyranny, a fear of losing again the civil and religious and economic op- 
portunities, the passionate desire for which had brought them and their 
fathers across the sea. The people who hated these tyrannies, and were 
willing to die resisting them, were those who had suffered most from 
them in the old world. 

And who were these people? Huguenots from France; men of Re- 
formed faith—continental Presbyterians, that is, from the Palatinate and 
Switzerland and the Low Countries; Lutherans who remembered the 
agonies of the Thirty Years’ War; German Baptist groups who had 

1 Presented as the main feature of a program provided by the Historical Committee of 
the Pittsburgh Presbytery at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
January 7, 1941. Mr. Welsh, pastor of the Coraopolis Presbyterian Church and secretary of 


the Historical Committee, prefaced his address with the brief account of the work of the 
latter published below.—Ed. 
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suffered at the hands of all the others in Europe; Presbyterians and 
Seceders (who also were ultra-Presbyterians) from Scotland and Ulster. 
To a lesser degree the same was true of the Congregationalists from 
England. Of all those who came to America as victims of religious per- 
secution and settled outside New England, the Scots from Ulster were 
by far the most numerous. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, they were either predominant or 
holding a balance of power when the Revolution came on. The events 
following the killing time in Scotland, which ended in 1688, and those 
following the siege of Londonderry and the Battle of the Boyne, 1689 
and 1690, started a flood of emigration to America. This went on in 
increasing volume for half a century, and after a lull it started again in 
1773. The great port of entry for the Scotch-Irish was not Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Charleston, or even Philadelphia, though many did 
land at each of these places, but little old Newcastle, Delaware. There 
are old tombstones here in Allegheny County on which the proud in- 
scription, “landed at Newcastle on the Delaware,” can still be de- 
ciphered. 

These American Presbyterians of 1776 were at most only three 
generations removed from the hideous miseries of Londonderry and of 
Lord Claverhouse and his dragoons. By every fireside the hate and fear 
of religious and civil oppression was kept alive. My mother was born in 
Ohio in 1843. Her mother had come from County Down as a little 
child. Yet even my mother was fed in her childhood with those stories 
of the killing time, and to her the names of Claverhouse and Satan were 
then synonyms. The defiance John Knox had flung in the face of Queen 
Mary, and those brave words of his spoken in behalf of his people, “if 
princes exceed their bounds, Madam, they may be resisted and even 
deposed,” had had no little to do with shaping the convictions and nerv- 
ing the arms of rough backwoodsmen on the American frontier. 

And stung by the lash of the Stamp Act, the closing of Boston harbor, 
and the like, convictions began to shape themselves into words and deeds. 
The first document which shows how deep and full that tide was run- 
ning through Presbyterian channels is a pastoral letter to all the churches 
of that faith drawn up by the General Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia on May 30, 1766. That synod, by the way, had been meeting 
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annually since 1717, and it brought together each year elected delegates 
from all the wide stretch of country between Maine and North Carolina. 
It was the first body of any kind in America to be in any sense truly 
representative of all the colonies. The first Continental Congress was in 
some sense its foster child. In its pastoral letter? a phrase is used at the 
outset that arrests attention: the repeal of the Stamp Act is referred to 
as “an event the most interesting and important to the people of this 
continent.” Who else until then had been thinking and speaking in terms 
of the American continent as a unit? There are also two paragraphs 
particularly relevant to our subject: 


The Almighty, thus provoked, permitted counsels of the most pernicious 
tendency, both to Great Britain and her colonies. The imposition of unusual 
taxes, a severe restriction of our trade, and an almost total stagnation of busi- 
ness, threatened us with inevitable ruin. A long suspense, whether we should 
be deprived of, or restored to, the peaceable enjoyment of the inestimible [sic] 
privilege of English liberty, filled every breast with the most painful anxiety. 
A gloomy cloud thickened over our heads, ready to burst upon us in a desolat- 
ing storm. Had our gracious Sovereign, the present ministry and the British 
Parliament been less wise, just and good,} had they instead of yielding to a 
spirit of moderation, unhappily recurred to force, we shudder at the very 
thought of the consequences. We cannot look down the precipice on the brink 
of which we stood, without horror, We were not without reason apprehensive 
that the tumultuous outrages, which in some places attended a determined op- 
position to the disrelished statute, might provoke the resentment of the British 
legislature. 


The concluding words are these: 


A spirit of liberty is highly laudable when under proper regulations, but we 
hope you will carefully distinguish between liberty and licentiousness. We 
most earnestly recommend to you to encourage and strengthen the hands of 
government, to demonstrate on every proper occasion your undissembled love 
for your mother-country, and your attachment to her true interests, so insep- 
arably connected with your own. That thus you may become wise and good, 
as well as free and happy, and that while you enjoy liberty, civil and religious, 
you may not be the servants of sin and Satan, is the fervent prayer of those 
who watch for your souls, as men who must give an account. 


The letter was signed by the moderator, Elihu Spencer, pastor of the 
First Church of Trenton, upon whose head, twelve years later, Lord 
Howe set a price. 


2 Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadelphia, Minutes, 1766, 362. 
3 It was not long before they were revising that language downward. 
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During the ten years between the date of this letter and 1776, almost 
every meeting of the synod records the growing concern of Presbyterian 
preachers and elders for the growth of unity among the colonies, for 
protest against and resistance to encroachments on civil and religious 
liberty, and for reminding the people of their solemn accountability to 
God for their public and private conduct. 

On May 18, 1775, the synod is found sitting in Philadelphia. Only 
three blocks away the second Continental Congress is in session. A com- 
mittee is appointed again to frame a pastoral letter. The chairman is 
John Witherspoon of Princeton, who the next year will be found a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, dividing his time between it and the 
synod. With him are John Rodgers of New York, James Caldwell, who 
is to fall by a British bullet before the struggle is ended, Nathan Kerr, 
Jeremiah Halsey, Robert Smith, and Elder Robert Ogden. Each of 
these men is to win an honorable record for active service in the war. 
Two days later they bring in a letter that is unanimously approved and 
ordered sent to all churches and presbyteries. Also five hundred copies 
are printed for general distribution.* The letter reads in part: 


The Synod of New York and Philadelphia being met at a time when public 
affairs wear so threatening an aspect, and when (unless God in His sovereign 
Providence speedily prevent it) all the horrors of a civil war throughout this 
great Continent are to be apprehended, were of the opinion that they could 
not discharge their duty to the numerous congregations under their care, 
without addressing them at this important time. . . . Hostilities long feared 
have now taken place. The sword has been drawn in one province, and the 
whole continent with hardly any exception, seem determined to defend their 
rights by force of arms. If at the same time the British ministry shall continue 
to enforce their claims by violence, a lasting and bloody contest must be ex- 
pected. . . . It is well known to you that we have not been instrumental in 
inflaming the minds of the people, or urging them to acts of violence or dis- 
order. Perhaps no instance can be given on so interesting a subject, in which 
political sentiments have been so long and fully kept from the pulpit... . But 
things are now come to such a state, that we do not wish to conceal our opinions 
as men and citizens. . . . In carrying on this important struggle, let every op- 
portunity be taken to express your attachment and respect to our sovereign, 
King George, and to the Revolutionary principles by which his august family 
was seated on the British throne.’ 


4 Presbyterian Synod of New York and Philadelphia, Minutes, 1775, 466-469. 
5 Remember, it was those revolutionary principles which swept out the Stuarts and ended 
the killing time in Scotland—a clear indication of the roots of these men’s thinking. 
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The letter goes on to plead for care in maintaining the union that at 
present subsists among the colonies; for prayer on behalf of the Con- 
tinental Congress; for good will and co-operation among various re- 
ligious bodies; for morality and public order; for the payment of debts; 
for maintaining the rights of every man’s conscience; and for humanity 
and mercy on the part of those under arms. The letter ends with this 
noble sentence: ““That man will fight most bravely who never fights 
until it is necessary, and who ceases to fight as soon as the necessity is 
over.” 

It is but a short step from that letter to the Continental Congress of 
1776, to the introduction of the Declaration and the debates over it, and 
to the solemn words by which that same John Witherspoon exerted 
more influence than any other member for its immediate adoption. Hear 
him again: 

Mr. President, that noble instrument upon your table, which insures im- 
mortality to its author, should be subscribed this very morning by every pen in 
the house. He that will not respond to its accents, and strain every nerve to 
carry into effect its provisions, is unworthy the name of freeman. For my own 
part, of property I have some, of reputation more. That reputation is staked, 
that property is pledged, on the issue of this contest. And although these gray 
hairs must soon descend into the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they 
should descend thither by the hands of the public executioner, than desert at 
this crisis the sacred cause of my country.°® 
Thus John Witherspoon of Princeton, the only preacher to sign the 
Declaration. Only eight years before had he set foot in America, but he 
had come from Scotland, and his forebears had fought among the Cov- 
enanters. 

What, then, of the local churches and communities, some of them far 
in the backwoods, to which the aforementioned synodical letters had 
gone? What were they doing about it? What movements toward inde- 
pendence were they making? 

To limit the inquiry to Pennsylvania, it is almost astounding to dis- 
cover that between June 4, 1774, and July 4, 1776, no less than thir- 
teen communities in this one province adopted resolutions of protest, 
pledging their active aid in resisting tyranny, and some of them boldly 
renouncing all further allegiance to British authority. These have been 


6D. W. Woods, John Witherspoon, 217 (1906). 
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assembled in a pamphlet entitled 4 Bid for Liberty, published at Phila- 
delphia in 1937 by workers of the Federal Writers’ Project. Two of 
them were western Pennsylvania utterances, one made at Hannastown 
on May 16, 1775, and the other at Pittsburgh the same day. The earliest 
declaration was made in Hanover Township, Dauphin County, two 
years and a month ahead of the Continental Congress; the last, without 
any knowledge of what was going on at Philadelphia, at Pine Creek, 
near Jersey Shore, Lycoming County, on that fateful day, July 4, 1776. 
All of them were inspired by the circular letters sent out to the counties 
and settlements of the province by the committee of public safety and 
correspondence in Philadelphia, over the hand of its secretary, that good 
Presbyterian, Charles Thomson, who was also secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The first, or Hanover, declaration may be taken as nearly representa- 
tive as any. In or near the Presbyterian meetinghouse at Hanover on 
Manada Creek, a group of indignant men, led by Colonel Timothy 
Green, met on June 4, 1774, and drew up, adopted, and forwarded to 
Philadelphia the following resolutions: 

1. That the recent action of the Parliament of Great Britain is iniquitous 
and oppressive. 


2. That it is the bounden duty of the people to oppose every measure 
which tends to deprive them of their just prerogatives. 


3. That in a closer union of the colonies lies the safeguard of the liberties 
of the people. 

4. That in the event of Great Britain attempting to force unjust laws 
upon us by the strength of arms, our cause we leave to heaven and our rifles. 


5. That a committee of nine be appointed, who shall act for us and in our 
behalf as emergencies may require. 

The fact of moment here is this: with the exception of Hummelstown, 
which was predominantly German Lutheran, all these local declarations 
were made in communities wholly or in large part Presbyterian. At least 
one, that issued at Carlisle, was drawn up in a Presbyterian church. 
Among the signers were some Presbyterian preachers and a large num- 
ber of Presbyterian elders. Even at Hummelstown the man who called 
the meeting was a Presbyterian. These Presbyterians remembered all too 
well how similar acts had led to worse and worse encroachments on 
their rights in the old land. They had paid too high a price to surrender 
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them meekly again, and to the end of the long and bitter struggle Pres- 
byterians were not slow to back up their resolutions with their blood. 

Almost every minister, except those disabled or too old, either bore 
arms or served as a chaplain before it was over. Several were declared 
outlaws, and a bounty was offered to any who would capture or kill 
them. Many had their homes looted and their libraries destroyed. Dr. 
John Rodgers said that more than fifty Presbyterian meetinghouses had 
been destroyed by British soldiery. Sections solidly Presbyterian, like 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, were at the top in furnishing troops 
and supplies. Some battles, like King’s Mountain, were on the American 
side Presbyterian engagements. The backbone of Washington’s force at 
Valley Forge was the Delaware infantry, of which Joseph Brown 
Turner asserts that all but one of its officers were Presbyterian elders, 
and that most of its men came from the old Makemie churches of the 
eastern shore. More than thirty general officers of the Continental Army 
are known to have been Presbyterians. Ah, we were a bloody lot in 
those days. 

As for the signers of the Declaration itself, though little is known of 
some of them, at least thirteen can be definitely identified as Presbyterians 
—a larger representation, it is believed, than that of any other religious 
body. 

These facts are related, not in a boastful spirit, but simply to make 
clear that inheritors of the Presbyterian tradition have a somewhat 
stronger obligation than others to be loyal to our common heritage as 
free Americans, and to defend in these days all those liberties that in 
other lands are being trampled underfoot. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRESBYTERY OF PITTSBURGH! 


EDWARD BURGETT WELSH 


OR many years the Presbyterians of western Pennsylvania were 
pratt sinners in their failure to preserve priceless records, or even 
to make them, and in their wanton destruction of the ancient landmarks. 
But in 1931 a standing committee was created by the Pittsburgh Pres- 
bytery to gather and preserve the records of its churches, and to prepare 
the way for the writing of a comprehensive history of the planting of the 
Calvinistic churches in this area, and of the spread of the Presbyterian 
church all the way across the country westward from this new fountain 
of its life at the headwaters of the Ohio. 

Professor Gaius J. Slosser, head of the department of church history 
in the Western Theological Seminary, has from the beginning been the 
chairman of this committee and the prime mover in all its undertakings. 
Among its most active members have been the late Major Robert M. 
Ewing and Mr. Gregg L. Neel of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, and the Honorable John R. Haudenshield, genealogist of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. The committee has been working 
along a number of lines: 

First, it has been assembling and cataloguing, in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary library, the original records of this presbytery and its 
constituent churches, and also those of neighboring presbyteries. 

Second, it has been making typed transcripts of the most important 
of these, and indexing them, so that they will be more easily accessible. 
There have thus been transcribed and indexed all ten volumes of the 
minutes of the Ohio Presbytery, which covered this area from 1793 to 


1 Offered by way of preface to the foregoing address on “Some Presbyterian Backgrounds 


of the Declaration of Independence.”—Ed. 
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1870. One set of these, substantially bound, is in the seminary library, 
and another in the Presbyterian Historical Society in Philadelphia. 

Third, the committee has carried on a campaign of education among 
its churches on the importance of keeping full and accurate records, and 
of protecting them forever against loss and fire. Very few of the older 
churches have any records of their earlier years, and scarcely any have 
complete records of births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. 

Fourth, efforts have been made to awaken a popular interest in this 
church’s history by conducting pilgrimages to old churches and church- 
yards throughout this region. These, attended in some cases by as many 
as four hundred people, have done much to further this purpose. Eight 
such pilgrimages have so far been organized. 

Fifth, the committee has conducted a wide correspondence with other 
presbyteries throughout the country, especially in the Middle West, en- 
couraging them to form similar committees, and inquiring among them 
concerning records and documents that may bear on western Pennsyl- 
vania Presbyterian history. Ninety-two presbyteries now have such com- 
mittees, and at least forty of these were formed in response to the Pitts- 
burgh committee’s appeal. 

The collection at the Western Theological Seminary now includes 
manuscript records or printed material, or both, concerning 208 con- 
gregations and 14 presbyteries. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


James Burd, Frontier Defender, 1726-1793 (Pennsylvania Lives 
Series). By Ltty Lee Nixon. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. vii, 198 p. Portrait, map.) 


Tuis biography is the fourth in the series of volumes being issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press under the general title of Pennsylvania Lives, 
and again justifies the launching of this venture. This series serves a useful 
purpose in bringing into clearer light some of the less familiar figures who have 
played a worthy role in the history of Pennsylvania and of the country, but 
whose activities have become somewhat dimmed by the lapse of time. Among 
these figures is James Burd, whom Miss Nixon has rescued from threatened 
obscurity and has placed before us in a full-length portrait. The author has 
given us a readable and well-balanced book, placing emphasis where it belongs 
and avoiding the temptation to hero worship to which biographers are often 
prone. 

James Burd, born of highly respectable parentage in Scotland in 1826, had 
a normal childhood and received a good academic education. Emigrating to 
America in 1747 at the age of twenty-one, he landed in Philadelphia and 
became a merchant. Mingling with the colonial aristocracy and being well re- 
ceived socially, he shortly married Sally Shippen, daughter of Edward Shippen, 
sometime mayor of Philadelphia. Unsuccessful as a merchant, he accepted em- 
ployment offered by his father-in-law, who was engaged in the fur trade as a 
member of the firm of Shippen and Lawrence. He now located at Shippensburg 
and from this time forth became thoroughly identified with the interests and 
problems of the frontier. 

The turning point in Burd’s career was the outbreak of the French and 
Indian War, which afforded a suitable outlet for his talents and gave him his 
chief title to fame. He now became a soldier and road builder, rendering 
notable service to the province in both these capacities. In 1755 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Morris on a commission, along with George Croghan, 
William Buchanan, John Armstrong, and Adam Hoops, to survey and con- 
struct the frontier road needed for the western campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne. After surveying the road, the other members of the commission became 
inactive, and Burd was soon in full charge of the work. With a force of about 
two hundred men he built a road from the vicinity of Chambersburg to within 
some twenty miles of Turkey Foot (Confluence). At this point he heard of 
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Braddock’s defeat, and his road building came to an end for the time being. 
At a cost to the province of three thousand pounds, he had made a wagon road 
sixty-five miles long through a wilderness country. This work rendered Burd 
widely and favorably known throughout the province. 

Following Braddock’s defeat occurred a series of ‘Indian ravages, which 
caused the frontier settlers to flee in panic to the eastward. The assembly at 
length aroused itself to take aggressive measures to defend the province and 
undertook the building of numerous frontier forts. Burd was given a captain’s 
commission with instructions to build Fort Granville. Having completed this 
task satisfactorily, he was rewarded by being made a major and was directed to 
complete the fortifications at McKee’s Store, above Harris’s Ferry. Following 
this he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel and made commandant at Fort 
Augusta. It was now 1758 and Forbes’s campaign against Fort Duquesne was in 
the making. At the head of two hundred men Burd joined Colonel Bouquet 
at Harris’s Ferry and was the latter’s principal aid in the vanguard of Forbes’s 
army. Promoted to a colonelcy, Burd was placed in command of the forces at 
Loyal Hanna, where, while erecting fortifications, he repulsed an attack by the 
French and Indians. When Forbes and the main army arrived at Loyal Hanna 
and marched on to Fort Duquesne, Colonel Burd was left in command of the 
rear guard at that post. 

After the capture of Fort Duquesne, Colonel Burd, acting under the orders 
of General Stanwix, built a road from Gist’s plantation to the Monongahela at 
the mouth of Redstone Creek, where he erected Fort Burd (Brownsville), com- 
pleted in 1759. In 1761, with his provincials, he spent four months at Fort 
Pitt, following which he returned to his old post as commandant at Fort 
Augusta, being now senior colonel of the provincial militia. During Pontiac’s 
Conspiracy he was busily engaged making preparations to defend the fort and 
the surrounding region from Indian attacks. With the return of peace in 1764 
he resigned his commission. 

In 1864 Colonel Burd again became a merchant and opened a grocery store 
and wineshop at Lancaster, where he also engaged in politics and was elected 
chief magistrate of the town in 1765. He did not feel settled, however, but, 
with a thousand pounds at his disposal, was looking around for a suitable 
country estate. In 1766 he purchased five hundred acres of land in Paxtang 
Township (in the present Dauphin County), and there he built his home, 
known as Tinian, completed in 1768. Here at the age of forty-one he settled 
down as a country gentleman, entertaining largely, taking an active part in 
community life, and enjoying the companionship of his devoted wife and 
growing family. 
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When trouble with the mother country was brewing, Burd espoused the 
patriot cause, becoming chairman of the Lancaster County Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and doing his part to forward military preparedness. He received 
but little recognition from headquarters in Philadelphia, however, and resigned 
his commission in the summer of 1775. Nevertheless, in September of that 
year, he was commissioned colonel of the Fourth Battalion of Lancaster County 
Associators. Yet he did not feel secure in his position because baseless rumors 
as to his loyalty began to be circulated, causing his popularity to decline. The 
enthusiasm of his troops waned, and his connection with the Shippens, the 
Allens, and other conservatives was held against him, while less capable and 
experienced officers were elevated over him. Furthermore, he was now fifty 
years old, suffered from rheumatism, and was in financial straits. For whatever 
reason, or combination of reasons, he resigned his commission a second time; 
his military career was at an end. In 1784 his wife died, leaving him inconsol- 
able. His family rallied to him, and “every one tried to help, but he missed 
his Sally.” On October 5, 1793, the end came. 

Miss Nixon has woven the details of Colonel Burd’s life into a sprightly 
narrative, displaying considerable literary skill. Her book, which is well worth 
reading, is a worthy contribution to the history of Pennsylvania. She is to be 
commended for succeeding in the none too easy task of writing a satisfactory 
biography. The format of the book is pleasing; it contains a bibliography and 
a satisfactory index, and appears to be free from typographical errors. 


The Pennsylvania State College Waytanp F. Dunaway 


Flood Tides along the Allegheny. By Francis R. Harsison. (Pitts- 
burgh, Francis R. Harbison, “1941. 205 p. End-paper map.) 


Despite the bitter and pessimistic paragraph which closes Francis R. Harbi- 
son’s Flood Tides along the Allegheny, his book is a record and revelation of 
progress onward and upward. He tells how “the panther still roamed the 
wilderness, and its night cry, like the wail of a lost soul in putgatory, still made 
brave men shiver within the safety of cabin walls.” Those brave men survived 
the panther and the wolf, so Mr. Harbison need not shiver amid “the shadows 
of a threatened recurrence of the Dark Ages.” Our planet still rotates from 
west to east, and the sun also rises on time. Mr. Harbison’s book furnishes 
ample evidence in its 205 lively pages. 

To the reader without imagination many of these records will appear to be 
indeed “a monotonous rotation of winters, springs, summers, and autumns, of 
clearing, planting, cultivating, and reaping, and the birth, care, and training of 
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children.” But so many of these children were the fathers and mothers of our 
first families that the record becomes a fascinating backward glance at the days 
when the first Negleys, Roeblings, Masseys, Boyds, Craigs, Guthries, Heckets, 
Harbisons, and others whose names are familiar, came here as pilgrims and 
strangers. Accounts of savage foray and fury, of land frauds and political chi- 
canery, of church trials for the sin of getting drunk, of oil that spouted as liquid 
treasure richer than gold, fill the pages of the nostalgic historian who becomes 
volubly vituperative as he thinks of the sad decline since Bryan with his silver 
cross heralded the horrors of the New Deal. One feels that Mr. Harbison 
actually sees the shadow of the guillotine falling across his placid path. 

The value of his book is in its review of time past, of days that should not 
be forgotten, when the Little Buffalo Creek flowed into the Big Buffalo, and 
that flowed into the Allegheny, and all flowed through or past the Depreciation 
Lands of an Old Deal that has now become part of a heroic past. Though the 
Allegheny Valley “had no Chaucer,” Mr. Harbison has valiantly striven to 
make up for the deficiency. 


Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny GerorGE SEIBEL 


The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850. (The History of the State of 
Ohio, vol. 3) By Francis P. WEISENBURGER. (Columbus, Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1941. xiv, 524 p. Maps, 
illustrations. ) 


Tuis is the second of the six-volume History of the State of Ohio being 
produced under the editoriship of Dr. Car] Wittke and the sponsorship of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. The author is associate pro- 
fessor of history at Ohio State University and is widely known for his published 
biographies of the Ohioans, Charles Hammond and John McLean, as well as 
for his coauthorship with Eugene H. Roseboom of A History of Ohio. The 
book is based on sound scholarship and is amply footnoted throughout. The 
period covered is rich in source material, including the magnificent newspaper 
collection at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historica! Society, dozens of 
travel books and memoirs, manuscript collections of such prominent Ohioans 
as Duncan McArthur, William Renick, Ethan A. Brown, John McLean, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Thomas Ewing, Charles Hammond, William Allen, and 
Edwin M. Stanton. Moreover the papers of such national figures as Henry 
Clay, Martin Van Buren, Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, and James K. 
Polk have been included by the author in his search for Ohio material. The 
book is copiously illustrated. Notable are the selections from the photographs 
by Professor Frank J. Roos, Jr., of early Ohio architecture. 
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The theme of the book, the passing of the frontier, is set off by the fact, as 
the editor points out, that 1825 marked the last killing of a white settler in 
Ohio by an Indian, and 1851 marked the creation of the last new county. In 
the first seven chapters this theme is carried out in various nonpolitical phases 
of life. The first chapter, on “The Ohio Scene,” surveys the peopling of Ohio 
through the settlement of the last frontier, or bog country of northwestern 
Ohio, the founding of the state’s main cities, and the development of the 
Queen City of the West, Cincinnati. In the second chapter, on “The People 
of Ohio,” the Indians are ushered out, the whites and negroes are ushered in, 
and the state is demonstrated as having arrived at real Ohio status by 1850, 
when 61.5% of its inhabitants were Ohio-born. The transition of agriculture 
from the frontier emphasis of 1825 to the settled farming of 1850 is sym- 
bolized by Ohio’s attainment in 1850 of first place as a corn-raising state, the 
improvement in methods of cultivation and grain acreage ,the great variety of 
marketable crops, the disappearance of plentiful game, the appearance of large- 
scale cattle raising, droving, and breeding, stimulation of orchard and berry 
cultivation, the destruction of the forests, and the expansion of such industrial 
arts as salt manufacture, milling of all kinds, brickmaking, tanning, blast fur- 
naces, coal mining, quarrying, meat packing, and factory building. The chapter 
on transportation traces commercial growth from the turnpike, flatboat, and 
keelboat stage through the canal era to the beginning of the railroad era, with 
specific emphasis on Cincinnati’s railroad connections with the South. The 
author has missed a splendid opportunity to develop fully the theme of the 
passing of the frontier in commerce by his failure to acquaint himself with the 
Ohio shallow-water keelboat life as described by western Pennsylvania’s Bald- 
win, and by ignoring the equally lusty life of the teamsters and “Canawlers,” 
whose brawling, lumbering course through Ohio’s history has left an indelible 
mark on Ohio folklore. 

Three “social” chapters deal with the subjects of “Recreation and Socia- 
bility,” “Religion and Education,” and “Literature, Science and the Arts.” 
It is good to observe the author dipping a little into the “insides” of these 
subjects, as for examples by his citing of sample subjects of the debating socie- 
tties, by exposing some of the contents of the physician’s medicine bag, and by 
giving something of the flavor of Lyman Beecher’s ministry in Cincinnati. 
The Western Reserve straight-lacedness of a Giddings is placed beside the 
more cosmopolitan conviviality of Cincinnati. The religious structure of Ohio 
absorbs the parochial organization of the Roman Catholics and throws off the 
unwanted Mormons. William Holmes McGuffey teaches at Miami University 
and writes his Eclectic Series. Samuel Lewis becomes a prophet of Ohio’s 
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public-school system as well as its first and last state school superintendent. 
Ohio’s many small colleges emerge. Timothy Flint begins the publication of 
the Western Monthly Review at Cincinnati; the religious sects all get out 
their journals; Jacob Barnet writes his Notes and Henry Howe his Historical 
Collections of Ohio; Stephen Foster lingers in Cincinnati long enough to 
compose “Oh! Susanna”; Nicholas Longworth becomes a patron of the arts. 
But the folk are not there. For instance, the fact that Foster caught something 
of the heart and song of the Negro while in Cincinnati is not apparent. Haydn 
societies are formed, churches get organs, Cincinnati’s annual “Sangerfest” 
begins, and favorite dance tunes are said to be the “Devil’s Dream” and 
“Fisher’s Hornpipe,” but never once does one catch the spirit of Ohio from a 
beery voice singing “She’s my freckle-faced, consumptive Mary Jane.” The 
book says that there were cockfights and horse races, but nobody will ever 
know what an early Ohio cockfight or horse race was like from such a matter- 
of-fact announcement. Once in a while the author gives us a glimpse, as when 
he permits us to read that on New Year’s eve “it was common for a party of 
masked men to go from house to house waking up the occupants by a volley 
from their guns. Then they would cry, ‘Happy New Year!’ and generally 
receive an invitation to enter the house for refreshments.” 

The nine political chapters are done largely in the old tradition of campaign 
treatment. They open in 1825 with the Ohio Congressmen voting for Clay 
when the people of Ohio wanted Jackson, and close in 1849 with the Demo- 
crats, Whigs, and Free-soilers in the state legislature wrangling over the gerry- 
mandering of the state and finally agreeing to submerge politics in the calling 
of a constitutional convention to make much needed amendments to the Ohio 
constitution of 1802. After wading through nine chapters of party campaign- 
ing, electioneering, and intrigue it is surprising to discover that Ohioans could 
view matters of public policy in any other light than that of party politics. 
The main subjects dealt with are the rise of the Whig and the Jackson Demo- 
cratic parties, banking as a political issue (not as a commercial complex of the 
period), the panic of 1837 and its aftermath, the rise of the Ohio antislavery 
and abolition movement (the best political chapter of the nine), the election 
of a president, William Henry Harrison, from Ohio, and the growing con- 
servatism of the Democratic party. The reviewer has read every word of this 
welter of politics, and has survived with little more than a knowledge of a lot 
of names properly labeled as to partisan preference, and a definite feeling that 
the author has concealed more of the political history of Ohio than he has 
revealed. An example of the author’s unbalanced treatment of politics is the 
fact that the erection of the state capitol is treated entirely in terms of the 
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political bickering concerning its location and construction without a word 
about it as a piece of architecture. The absurdity of the omission of this out- 
standing example of the Greek Revival style is heightened by the fact that the 
author has a section on architecture in which he actually refers to the “so- 
called Classic Revival” without mentioning the capitol. 

The story of the actual political growth of Ohio between 1825 and 1850 
is not in this book. There are plenty of election campaigns but no electoral 
law or custom, nothing of the psychology of the voter or of the candidate who 
became highly exercised over whether or not to have a United States Bank or 
to require bank stockholders to be liable for defaulted notes. The arts and de- 
vices of grooming the average run of candidates, the techniques of conventions 
and caucuses, the growth of courthouse politics, and an evaluation of campaign 
oratory are all subjects that the reader of history wants to know about. One of 
the most important forces which is part of Ohio politics today is the so-called 


“municipal interest of the counties,” 


which was forming during the period 
of 1825-1851, when all the “old” counties were young and over twenty new 
ones were created. During this same period the offices of county recorder, 
surveyor, prosecutor, and treasurer were made elective instead of appointive. 
These facts and their significance are ignored. The expansion of the powers 
and responsibilities of the county officers, especially of the sheriff, is omitted. 
The service of justice in the courts from justice of the peace to the supreme 
court is missing, and the vast amount of source material in the Ohio Reports 
is untouched. The evolution of divorce proceedings from legislative to judicial 
status took place in this period. A great development took place in the practice 
of the administration of the law of equity. Neither of these subjects is 
treated. State finance and taxation are dealt with to some degree, as for instance 
in the introduction of the general property tax, but there is nothing on the 
problem of tax equalization which entered into a distinctive phase in 1825 
with the establishment of county boards of revision. There is nothing of assess- 
ment, which was changed from a county to a township basis in the 1840’s. 
The author mentions that there were 2,513 paupers receiving state aid in 
1850, but says nothing about the policy and standards of the poorhouses, whose 
names were changed to county homes in 1850. In fulfillment of the editor’s 
promise that the question of prison reform is to be treated (p. xii), the author 
mentions that ill-starred Ohio reformer, James Handasyd Perkins, as “an ac- 
tive leader in the cause of prison reform.” There is nothing further on prisons 
or county jails. City government and the law of corporations are not ade- 
quately presented. It is to be hoped that the remaining volumes of this series 
will correct these and other deficiencies in the periods yet to be treated. 
Ohio Writers Project, Columbus, Ohio Ranpo.pu C. Downes 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Although the society carries on its other activities—such as maintaining an 





open library and museum, and publishing this magazine continuously 
through the year, its regular season of monthly meetings opens in October 
and closes in May. This year the season opened on October 28 with a meeting 
addressed by the Honorable William H. Coleman of McKeesport and Dr. 
Theodore R. Parker of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Coleman told the story of “The Old Glade Road,” and Dr. Parker re- 
lated the history of “The First Projected Railroad West of the Allegheny 
Mountains, 1828, Greene County.” A short but interesting feature of the 
program was the showing of motion pictures of this year’s historical tour along 
the course of the old Forbes Road. The pictures had been taken by Dr. Laur- 
ance F, Shaffer, a professor of psychology at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and were shown on this occasion— Dr. Shaffer having entered the 





military service—by Dr. B. von Haller Gilmer, also a professor of psychology 
at the same institution. 

At the annual downtown luncheon meeting, held at the Hotel Henry on 
December 2, Mrs. Florence Fisher Parry, well-known Pittsburgh columnist, 
dramatic critic, and lecturer, gave a thought-provoking talk on the subject, 
“We, Too, are the History-makers.” 

At the October meeting the following were elected to annual membership: 
Helen Bigge, Mrs. Clara L. Flinn, Alexander D. Hill, Walter L. Horigan, 
Dr. William T. Mitchell, and Hon. Ralph H. Smith, of Pittsburgh; Mahlon 
J. Baumgardner of Ebensburg; Dr. John S. Silvis, Jr., and Dr. R. B. Snowden 
of Mt. Lebanon; Mrs. Justin D. Lees of Sewickley; and Howard C. Zahnizer 
of Arlington, Virginia. 

In the course of the year the society has lost the following members by 
death: George H. Danner, Howard Heinz, and T. Clifton Jenkins, contribut- 
ing members; L. A. Meyran, a sustaining member; and Hiram Schock, an 
annual member. 

The fall meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society was 
held at Latrobe, in the high-school auditorium, on November 19. Dr. Russell 
J. Ferguson, of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh, lec- 
tured on the subject, “Western Pennsylvania, Cradle of Democracy.” The 
branch society mourns the loss of its treasurer, Mr. Samuel L. Denniston of 
Uniontown, who died suddenly on October 5. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


To Mr. Thomas Mellon II the society is indebted for a number of gifts: 
a framed reprint (1876) of the first paper ever published by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, namely, The New-England Courant (Boston) for the week of February 
4 to 11, 1723; a framed print of the proclamation issued by President John 
Adams at Philadelphia on March 23, 1798, setting the following May 9 as a 
day of national humiliation, fasting, prayer—and thanksgiving; a copy of 
Cramer’s Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack for the year 1818, and parts of two 
others of the series, apparently for the years 1808 and 1817; and a model of 
the “William Mason,” a Baltimore and Ohio Railroad locomotive of the early 
1850’s. Mr. Mellon has also had suitably reframed the society’s display copy of 
Turner & Fisher’s colored lithograph of the “Great Conflagration at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April roth, 1845.” 

Mrs. Robert M. Ewing has presented a small group of papers of her late 
husband, including notes on the Ewing and related families, drafts of speeches, 
and correspondence and papers relating to the several historical agencies with 
which Major Ewing was prominently identified, including this society, the 
former Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission. The gift also included many back numbers of 
this magazine, some of which are scarce or out of print, and historical works 
such as the late Lewis C. Walkinshaw’s four-volume Avmals of Southwestern 
Pennsyloania (New York, “1939). 

The Allegheny County Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial 
Dames of America continues active in making manifold typewritten copies of 
original records of regional historical and genealogical interest, and in distribut- 
ing these copies among selected libraries. Its latest gifts of this description to 
this society are a voluminous, substantially bound copy of a tax book of Pitt 
Township, Allegheny County, for the years from 1795 to 1798; a list of 
burials in Unity Cemetery, Westmoreland County, compiled by William 
Holmes Baldridge of Ligonier; and a list of burials at “Ebenezer on the 
Puckety,” compiled by Mrs. Mary M. McJunkin of Swissvale. 

Mr. William A. Robinson has presented a number of original record books 
and papers of the 77th Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteer Association, 
which was composed of members of the 77th Pennsylvania of Civil War fame, 
including the donor’s father, Brigadier General William A. Robinson. In- 
cluded are a résumé of the history of the regiment, and an annotated roster; 
a roll of the members of the regimental association; minutes of reunions, 1894- 
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1900; a brief extract from the diary of a member of Company H; and a resolu- 
tion adopted following the death of General Robinson on October 4, 1902. 

A book of autographs of members of the Philharmonic Society of Pitts- 
burgh, which that society presented to Wallace M. Imhoff (1858-1897) on 
October 11, 1883, has been given to the Historical Society by the latter’s 
son, Mr. Wallace G. Imhoff of Vineland, New Jersey. The president of the 
Philharmonic Society at that time was T. B. Barnes, the musical director, 
Thomas F, Kirk. 

Through Dr. J. Cutler Andrews of the history department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology the society has received a number of pay rolls, letters, 
and telegrams of J. S. & D. T. Casement, contractors engaged in the construc- 
tion of the Union and Titusville Railroad. The papers range in date from 
1869 to 1871. 

An account book of the Neptune Fire Company covering the years from 
1838 to 1865, and kept successively by William Larimer, Jr., John Mc- 
Quewan, and the donor’s father, Stephen A. Vetter, has been presented by 
Mrs. F. I. Rutledge, Sr. Among familiar names noted is that of William M. 
Gormly, the first secretary of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

Among recent gifts received from Mrs. J. L. Dawson Painter are a “Political 
Scrap Book” of Congressman John L. Dawson of Brownsville, dated October, 
1838, and accompanied by several old deeds and a printed speech of Mr. 
Dawson’s; and a large record book of “Adam’s & Co’s Fast Freight Line,— 
Woodside & Co. Proprietors,” containing wagon waybills from Brownsville to 
Cumberland, 1850. 

On behalf of the Society of Daughters of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Pennsylvania, Inc., Mrs. James Newton Nelson of Apollo has formally pre- 
sented a copy of the “Lineage Book,” or Membership List and Index of An- 
cestors with Brief Histories of National and State Organizations, published 
by the National Society, Daughters of Colonial Wars, in 1941. 

Mr. Samuel A. Taylor has presented a copy of The Political Progress of 
Britain: or, An Impartial History of Abuses in the Government of the British 
Empire in Europe, Asia, and America, from the Revolution, in 1688, to the 
Present Time (Part First, Third Edition, Philadelphia, 1795). 

From the Reverend James R. E. Craighead of Saltsburg has been received a 
copy of an 85-page booklet commemorative of the founding of Elders Ridge 
Academy in 1839, and of the service of its founder, the Reverend Alexander 
Donaldson, D.D. The booklet is entitled The Donaldson Papers, and it was 
published in Saltsburg in 1940 under the direction of Mr. Craighead acting in 
behalf of the alumni and trustees of the academy. 
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A Topographical Map of the Connellsville Coke Region from Surveys of the 
H.C. Frick Coke Company, eight plates (New York, 1893), was presented to 
the society by the late Samuel L. Denniston of Uniontown some weeks before 
his death. 

Mrs, Frank C. Osburn of Pittsburgh has presented framed portraits of Lieut. 
Col. George Croghan, Mrs, Mary Schenley, and Walter Forward, together 
with a painting by David Blythe. 

Framed lithograph portraits of Dr. George McCook of Canonsburg, New 
Lisbon, and Pittsburgh, and his wife, Mary Latimer McCook, have been re- 
ceived as a bequest from the late Mrs. Virginia Hart Wilkinson, who until her 
death was one of two surviving members of the family known as the “Fighting 
McCooks.” Of the same family was Henry Christopher McCook, author of The 
Latimers, a story of the Whiskey Insurrection. 

The life-size portrait of Admiral David G. Farragut, done by the noted 
American portrait painter, William Page, and presented to this society a num- 
ber of years ago by the artist’s son, the late George S. Page, is now lighted by 
an overhead fixture provided by Mrs. George S. Page. 

The Civil War sword of Capt. Benjamin F. Jennings (1838-1904), com- 
mander of Company B, 155th Pennsylvania Volunteers, has been presented, 
together with a newspaper clipping of his obituary, by his daughter, Miss 
Marion V. Jennings of Pittsburgh. 

A watch carried through the War of 1812 by his grandfather, John Archer; 
a cane once the property of his father, James G. Archer, and made from a 
rafter in the home of Henry Clay in Kentucky; and a tuning fork picked up 
at Gettysburg right after the famous battle there—all are recent gifts of Mr. 
Harry G. Archer of Pittsburgh. 

Other additions to the museum collections include a buckle from the shoe 
of Major Ebenezer Denny, the gift of Mrs. Harmar D. Denny; a 45-star 


United States flag presented by Miss Sophie G. Keenan; and a small collection 
of World War (No. 1) posters, from Mr. Samuel A. Hartwell. 








